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SIX    WHO    CAME    TO    EL    PASO 

^  PIONEERS   OF   THE    184 O's 

By  Rex  W.  Strickland 

The  site  of  American  el  paso,  though  frequently  crossed  by 
.  travelers  who  followed  the  ancient  roads  from  New  Spain  to 
New  Mexico  for  three  centuries  before  the  Mexican  War, 
was  not  settled  until  the  spring  of  1849.  The  settlement  was  long 
deferred  simply  because  it  was  not  needed  or  convenient.  Across 
the  Rio  Grande  stood  El  Paso  del  Norte  with  its  merchants'  trading 
posts,  great  houses  of  the  well-to-do,  and  adobe  tenements  of  the 
people.  There  across  the  river  flourished  the  orchards  of  quinces, 
pears  and  peaches,  and  the  vineyards  that  furnished  the  Mission 
with  wine.  There  for  two  hundred  years  the  devout  had  daily 
witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  Guadalupe.  In  the  opinion  of  the  residents  of  El  Paso  del  Norte, 
the  flood  plains  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  (Rio  Grande) 
were  fit  only  as  a  habitat  for  the  jack  rabbit  and  road  runner. 

Mexico  Loses  Control  of  the  Pass 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  passed  after  the  settlement  of 
El  Paso  del  Norte  before  any  man  troubled  himself  to  ask  for  a 
land  grant  on  the  left  bank;  only  in  1827  did  Juan  Maria  Ponce 
de  Leon  petition  for  a  sitio  of  land  there.  ^  Even  then  the  bosque 
on  the  right  bank  was  left  unoccupied  except  for  two  or  three  of 
Ponce  de  Leon's  vaqueros  and  goatherders  who  spent  a  few  days 
occasionally  in  a  hut  located  near  the  present-day  comer  of  Oregon 
and  Mills  streets  in  El  Paso. 

The  Mexican  War  began  in  1846.  President  Polk,  mulling  over 
strategems  and  campaigns,  deduced  from  his  maps  that  Chihuahua 
offered  an  excellent  objective  for  an  invading  army  moving  from 
Missouri  through  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso.  Colonel  Alexander  Don- 
iphan and  his  farm  boys  marched  and  grumbled  their  way  along 
the  old  routes  of  trade  from  Independence  to  the  Rio  Grande,  until 
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on  Christmas  Eve  of  1846  they  blasted  Antonio  Ponce  de  Leon's 
lancers  from  the  field  at  Brazito  and  the  next  day  marched  down 
the  east  bank  to  the  historic  crossing  at  La  Toma.  Thus,  with  little 
fanfare,  all  territory  east  and  north  of  the  river  slipped  forever  from 
the  feeble  grasp  of  Mexico.  The  river  ceased  to  be  the  boundary 
between  two  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Distrito  Bravo  and  became 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  two  nations. 

Geographic  factors  older  than  recorded  time  dictated  that  El 
Paso  should  be  a  locus  for  trade  and  exchange.  Here  the  Rio  Grande 
breaches  the  Cordilleras  from  the  west  to  seek  passage  to  the  sea 
far  to  the  southeast.  For  early  Spaniards  the  gap  through  the  moun- 
tains provided  a  natural  gate  to  the  fertile  upper  valley  and  invited 
them,  first,  to  explore  and  then  to  settle.  Later  when  the  axis  of 
trade  shifted  to  the  east-west  route,  the  Pass  of  the  North  proved 
no  less  useful  to  men  who  sought  to  go  from  Texas  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  mountains  of  the  Trans-Pecos  were  not  an  impediment 
to  travel  (actually,  aridity  was  a  greater  obstacle);  and  once  the 
wayfarer  emerged  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  he  found  that 
the  Gila  led  him  easily  to  the  crossing  of  the  Colorado  and  on  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  First  American  Settlement 

A  chance  conjunction  of  two  unrelated  historical  events  led  to 
the  establishment  of  American  El  Paso.  On  January  24, 1848,  James 
Marshall,  probing  the  bottom  of  a  mill  race  on  the  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  found  particles  of  gold.  A  week  later  ( February  2 ) 
Mexico  ceded  Texas,  with  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  boundary.  New 
Mexico  (including  Arizona),  and  Upper  California  to  the  United 
States.  The  newly  acquired  lands  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Gila  offered  scope  for  travel  and  trade  to  men  ready  to  brave  the 
hazards  of  the  far  country.  First  to  accept  the  challenge  in  the 
Valley  of  El  Paso  was  Frank  White,  who  in  August,  1848,  built  his 
trading  house  at  Frontera  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
mile  above  the  Pass,  and  settled  down  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
traders'  trains  on  their  way  to  Chihuahua.  White  expected  that 
the  old  days  of  that  commerce  would  soon  be  revived  —  that  the 
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wagons  would  again  creak  down  from  Santa  Fe  along  the  ancient 
road  that  had  known  the  Magoffins,  the  Aulls,  Edward  Glasgow, 
Henry  Connelly,  and  their  adventurous  kind. 

But  actually  a  far  more  profitable  enterprise  was  about  to  open 
unexpectedly.  In  distant  California,  gold  was  unearthed  in  the 
gravel  bars  of  the  American  River.  Animated  by  the  lure  of  wealth 
to  be  had  for  the  taking,  men  swarmed  westward  by  every  route 
that  promised  an  access  to  the  Golden  State.  The  diversity  of  ways 
need  not  concern  us  here  —  only  one  road,  that  from  Texas  to  the 
west  by  way  of  El  Paso  del  Norte,  is  of  interest  to  us.  White  was 
located  advantageously  by  the  side  of  the  road,  as  the  Pass  was  the 
most  feasible  passage  for  men  who  wanted  to  go  to  California 
by  the  southern  route.  The  supplies  and  teams  that  White  had 
gathered  to  outfit  the  Chihuahua  traders  were  at  hand  to  equip 
the  men  who  swarmed  west  lured  by  the  mirage  of  golden  sand 
flickering  before  their  eyes. 

And  soon  they  came:  at  first  an  isolated  pack  train,  then  two, 
and  then  a  swelling  flood  of  gold-seekers,  wagons,  pack  mules. 
Supplies  at  the  oasis  of  the  Paso  were  inadequate  to  their  needs; 
food  and  fodder  were  soon  in  short  supply;  as  a  result,  tempers 
frayed  and  broke.  Doc  Sullivan,  twenty-eight  days  out  of  El  Paso, 
reported  in  San  Antonio  on  August  3,  1849,  that  when  he  left  the 
Pass  there  were  4,000  immigrants  and  1,200  to  1,500  wagons  in 
the  vicinity.^  Too  many  by  far  —  though  in  a  few  weeks  new  arrivals 
increased  the  eddying  pool  of  humanity  before  it  drained  away  to 
the  west  and  south. 

Early  Arrivals  at  the  Pass 

White  was  not  to  enjoy  his  monopoly  in  the  trade  for  long.  Other 
alert  men  had  seen  the  advantages  of  the  location  opposite  the  old 
El  Paso  del  Norte.  Ben  Franklin  Coons  —  young,  open-eyed,  schem- 
ing —  sensed  the  opportunity  and  came  down  the  river  from  Santa 
Fe  in  June,  1849.  He  built  one  trading  house,  bought  another  from 
William  Thompson,  put  a  jerry-built  ferry  on  the  river,  and  set 
up  a  blacksmith  shop.  Even  before  Coons'  arrival,  another  and 
better-known  operator  appeared  in  the  river  town.  He  was  James 
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Wiley  Magoffin,  seasoned  by  twenty-five  years'  association  with 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  trade,  who  settled  down  by  the  river 
in  January,  1849. 

Among  the  travelers  who  left  behind  their  impressions  of  El  Paso 
in  1849,  there  were  a  half  dozen  Texans.  They  were  members  of 
groups  that  had  gathered  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  their  frontier 
state,  talked  of  the  wealth  they  might  find  in  California,  and  re- 
solved to  go  in  search  of  fortunes.  Most  of  them  left  no  journals 
of  their  movements,  but  a  few  did  set  down  the  details  of  the 
incredible  journey  upon  which  they  embarked.  Actually,  each 
account  is  strangely  like  every  other.  The  crossing  of  the  continent 
was  simply  the  relentless  routine  of  endless  days  of  weariness, 
thirst,  hunger,  and  slowly  receding  horizons  —  never  ending  hor- 
izons. Day  after  day,  they  moved  ten  to  twenty  miles,  from  water 
hole  to  water  hole,  plagued  by  dry  camps,  heat,  dust,  jaded  mules 
and  oxen,  exhausted  mounts,  accidents.  The  names  of  the  places 
through  which  they  passed  became  familiar,  then  monotonous: 
Head  of  Concho,  Castle  Mountains,  Horsehead  Crossing,  Coman- 
che Springs  —  or,  on  the  "upper  road,"  Independence  Springs,  Ojos 
del  Cuervo,  Waco  Tanks  —  and  then  on  to  the  green  Valley  of 
the  Pass. 3 

Coming  behind  them  by  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at  the  most, 
were  the  Argonauts  who  had  reached  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  from 
points  as  diverse  as  New  York,  Nashville,  and  New  Orleans.  These 
men,  too,  passed  their  brief  interlude  at  El  Paso  and  then  moved 
on  across  the  desert,  passing  by  alkali  and  gypsum  streams,  whose 
water  purged  them  relentlessly,  by  sandy  trails  that  caught  and 
clutched  wagons  wheels  until,  at  times,  the  dehydrated  work-stock 
staggered,  fell,  and  died.  Thus  these  adventurous  and  determined 
men  who  came  out  of  a  nightmare  walked  away  into  a  nightmare. 

Traders,  Travelers,  Soldiers 

The  earliest  American  settlers  at  the  Pass,  excepting  a  notable 
few,  had  been  acquainted  with  the  locality  for  a  number  of  years, 
usually  in  connection  with  the  Chihuahua  trade.  Complete  proof 
of  this  connection  is  not  always  forthcoming  despite  the  efforts  of 
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students  to  identify  the  traders  active  during  the  two  decades 
preceding  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War.  But  at  least  a  dozen  of 
them  were  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  long  road  from 
Independence  to  Santa  Fe  and  on  to  Chihuahua  and  Durango. 
First  among  them  in  time  and  prestige  was  James  Wiley  Magoffin, 
though  he  did  not  antedate  Hugh  Stephenson  by  more  than  three 
or  four  years.  Magoffin  had  emigrated  to  Saltillo  in  1824;  tenta- 
tively, one  must  assign  Stephenson's  appearance  at  El  Paso  del 
Norte  to  the  year  1828.  The  date  that  Price  Cooper  appeared  on 
the  scene  eludes  precise  chronology,  though  the  weight  of  evidence 
places  his  arrival  at  1824.  Brad  Daily  came  in  1842,  Henry  Skill- 
man  in  1845.  Ben  F.  Coons  was  active  in  the  trade  to  and  from 
Santa  Fe  as  early  as  the  middle  1840's,  although  he  may  not  have 
engaged  in  the  Chihuahua  traffic  before  1846  or  1847.  Other  trad- 
ers, less  notable,  were  Lewis  Button  (an  old  mountain  man), 
T.  Frank  White,  Charles  W.  White,  James  Buchanan,  James  P. 
Hickman,  Isaac  Lightner,  Gabriel  Allen,  William  T.  Smith,  and 
Gabriel  Valdez. 

In  addition,  soldiers  of  the  Doniphan  expedition  did  not  forget 
the  pleasures  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 
While  most  of  them  settled  down  to  the  farm  and  river-port  life 
of  Missouri,  a  few  returned  to  live  on  the  Rio  Grande. "^  Of  these 
latter,  we  remember  Sam  Bean,  who  married  Petra  Kirker,  James 
and  John  Lucas,  and  Tom  Massie.  Simeon  Hart  first  came  to  El 
Paso  with  Sterling  Price's  forces  that  invaded  Chihuahua  in  the 
summer  of  1848. 

How  El  Paso  Got  its  Name 

Until  1849  the  name  "El  Paso"  was  restricted  to  the  Mexican 
town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande;  only  at  the  end  of  the 
Mexican  War  ( or,  more  properly,  only  after  Sterling  Price's  post- 
war invasion  of  Chihuahua )  did  the  El  Paso  on  the  east  bank  come 
into  existence.  At  the  beginning,  there  was  no  agreement  among 
the  American  settlers  concerning  the  name  the  nascent  townsite 
should  bear.  Ben  Coons,  credited  with  the  establishment  of  the 
first  mercentile  business  on  the  present  site  of  El  Paso,  called  his 
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place  "Santa  Maria."  Others  sought  to  honor  Coons  and  spoke  of 
"Coons'  Rancho"  or  "FrankHn."  Later  "Smithville"  and  "El  Paso" 
were  terms  simultaneously  applied  to  the  village. 

During  Coons'  brief  residence  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  travelers 
who  left  their  descriptions  of  the  compound  he  had  built  called  it 
"Coons'  Rancho."  After  its  sale  to  William  T.  Smith,  the  trading 
house  and  its  environs  were  dubbed  "Smithville,"  but  its  official 
designation  was  "El  Paso."  This  fact  is  proved  over  and  over  by 
letters  written  from  "El  Paso"  to  government  officials  and  news- 
paper editors. 

Anson  Mills,  a  man  never  given  to  self-deprecation,  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  named  El  Paso  on  his  survey  map  of  1859,  but 
really  there  was  little  reason  to  call  the  place  otherwise,  inasmuch 
as  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  had  so  designated 
the  post  office  in  1852. ^  While  it  is  true  that  during  the  Civil  War 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  used  the  term  "Franklin" 
consistently,  one  suspects  that  this  was  done  to  avoid  any  confusion 
with  the  Mexican  town  across  the  river. 

S.  H.  Newman  in  his  reminiscences  written  circa  1906  gives  this 
explanation  of  the  names  borne  by  the  community  at  one  time  or 
other: 

You  have  heard  of  El  Paso  being  formerly  named  Franklin.  This  is  a 
mistake.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Ben|.  Frank  Coons  bought  the  Old  Ponce 
Grant,  which  was  known  thereafter  as  the  "Rancho  de  Franquilin,"  and 
people  cut  it  short  into  Franklin  in  speaking  of  it  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  change  the  name  of  the  P.O.  to  Franklin;  but  it  was  never  done.  Ever 
since  this  has  been  a  town  it  has  been  El  Paso  and  only  El  Paso.^ 

Generically  speaking,  "El  Paso"  was  thus  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  east  bank  and,  specifically,  it  was  the  village  huddled 
about  the  little  Plaza.  The  post  office  was  officially  "El  Paso,"  though 
in  the  popular  parlance,  residents  might  speak  of  "Franklin"  or 
"Smithville." 

The  Myth  of  Ponce  s  Hacienda 

Periodically  the  threadbare  story  that  Juan  Maria  Ponce  de  Leon 
built  a  hacienda  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  before  1848  emerges 
to  disturb  the  usually  placid  stream  of  El  Paso  history.  The  legend 
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runs  thus:  In  1827  Ponce  de  Leon  received  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  government  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon  thereafter  located  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  down- 
town El  Paso.  After  a  short  interval,  he  built  a  great  house  as  his 
headquarters  and  planted  its  surrounding  fields  to  fruit  trees  and 
vines. 

How  much  of  this  story  is  true?  Half,  perhaps.  He  received  not 
one  but  two  grants  of  land;  the  first  grant  was  signed  September 
24,  1827,  and  the  second,  May  4,  1830.  Ponce  built  a  small  house 
on  the  grant  of  1827,  situated  at  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Second 
and  El  Paso  streets,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which  ran  along  a 
course  that  today  approximately  follows  Second  Street.  This  house 
washed  away  in  1830.  Subsequently  (no  one  knows  exactly  when) 
Ponce  built  a  choza  near  the  site  of  the  current  Mills  Building  ( so 
the  choza  appears  on  the  Salazar  map  of  1852).  Eye  witnesses 
agreed  that  it  was  not  a  pretentious  structure  but  just  a  two-room 
hut  occupied  by  Ponce's  vaqueros  and  goatherders  when  they 
were  obliged  to  spend  a  night  on  the  ranch. 

How,  then,  did  the  account  of  Ponce's  commodious  ranchhouse 
originate?  Very  simply  from  the  stories  that  Paca  Alarcon,  an  early 
resident  of  El  Paso,  told  in  her  extreme  age  when  she  was  asked 
about  her  recollections  of  early  El  Paso.  But  Paca  Alarcon  did  not 
come  to  El  Paso  until  June,  1856,  and  the  building  she  recalled  as 
the  Ponce  house  was  in  reality  the  structure  erected  by  Ben  Coons 
in  the  summer  of  1849  to  serve  as  his  store  and  as  headquarters 
for  the  Third  Infantry.  Then,  in  1851,  William  T.  Smith  came  into 
possession  of  the  property.  Thus  the  legendary  Ponce  Ranch  turns 
out  to  be  Coons'  Ranch,  mentioned  by  early  army  visitors,  and  the 
Smith  Ranch,  remembered  by  others  in  the  middle  1850's. 

There  is  more  interesting  evidence.  Tomasa  Navarez  de  Armen- 
dariz  came  to  El  Paso  in  the  mid-summer  of  1848  ( eight  years  be- 
fore Paca  Alarcon)  with  her  young  husband  from  Santa  Cruz  de 
Rosales.  In  1884  she  told  a  reporter  of  the  El  Paso  Times  that  there 
was  no  building  on  the  site  of  downtown  El  Paso  at  the  time  of  her 
arrival  except  the  two-  or  three-roomed  choza  mentioned  above. 
Her  husband  labored  with  others  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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making  adobe  bricks  to  enlarge  the  structure.  She  also  recalled  that 
there  were  no  vineyards  or  orchards  in  the  vicinity  until  two  or 
three  years  later:  "I  do  not  think  there  was  a  vineyard  there  at  all. 
It  was  just  a  desert.  The  town  did  not  grow  much  for  a  year  or  two, 
although  other  Mexicans  moved  to  this  side  of  the  river.  One  or  two 
Americans  then  arrived  —  'Sweeney'  and  maybe  Billy  Smith."^ 

In  the  two  years  (1848-1850)  that  immediately  followed  the 
Mexican  War,  six  men  came  to  El  Paso  and  were  associated  in 
different  ways  with  the  establishment  of  the  adobe  town  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  six  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival  (though  not  in  the  order  in  which  their  stories  are  told 
here )  were  Hugh  Stephenson,  T.  Frank  White,  Benjamin  F.  Coons, 
James  Wiley  Magoffin,  Simeon  Hart,  and  Parker  H.  French.  Three 
wrote  their  stories  upon  the  wind  —  White,  Coons,  and  French. 
Three  —  Stephenson,  Magoffin,  and  Hart  —  earned  for  themselves 
an  integral  share  in  the  life  of  our  valley  and  left  descendants  who 
still  live  among  us.  Before  the  four  first-named  came  to  the  place 
beside  the  river,  they  had  been  participants  in  the  Missouri-Mexico 
trade.  Hart  was  an  entrepreneur,  a  miller,  a  freighter,  and  a  stage- 
line  operator.  Parker  French  was  a  confidence  man  whose  three- 
days'  sojourn  in  El  Paso  provided  a  lurid  interlude  in  the  saga  of 
the  pioneer  period. 

Frank  White  of  Frontera 

Before  the  arrival  of  Magoffin,  Coons,  and  Hart,  each  of  whom 
settled  in  the  environs  of  present-day  El  Paso  in  1849,  came  T. 
Frank  White.  We  have  already  noted  that  he  was  the  first  man  to 
arrive  and  establish  a  trading  post.  In  the  Santa  Fe  Republican 
of  August  8,  1848,  he  announced: 

The  Subscriber  having  established  a  House  at  the  Town  of  Frontera, 
opposite  El  Paso,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  the 
transaction  of  a  General  Commission  and  forwarding  business,  offers  his 
service  to  his  friends  and  the  Public.  He  has  on  Hands  a  well  assorted 
Stock  of  Merchandise,  consisting  of  Lienzon,  Manta,  Prints,  Hardware, 
Queensware,  Groceries.  .  .  .  Traders  passing  to  and  from  Chihuahua, 
will  find  at  his  establishment,  Corn,  Provisions,  and  all  other  articles 
usually  required  by  a  train  of  Wagons.^ 
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Indicative  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty  concerning  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico  was  White's  appointment  by 
Colonel  John  M.  Washington,  Military  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
as  Prefect,  charged  with  organizing  the  local  government  of  the 
area  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  nature  of  his  com- 
mission is  made  clear  in  a  letter  from  White  to  Sebastian  Bermudez, 
Prefect  of  El  Paso  del  Norte,  dated  November  28,  1848,  a  letter 
written  from  Frontera,  "New  Mexico,"  as  follows: 

I  have  received  instructions  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  a  copy  of  which  herewith  please  find  enclosed,  to  extend  my 
jurisdiction  as  a  magistrate  of  this  Territory  over  the  towns  situated  on 
the  East  side  of  the  deepest  channel  of  the  Rio-del-Norte  below  the 
town  El  Paso. 

I  shall  accordingly  precede  to  extend  my  jurisdiction  over  the  towns 
Ysleta,  Soccorro  [sic]  and  San  Elizario,  they  being  situated  on  this,  the 
East  side  of  the  deepest  channel  of  the  Rio-del-Norte  and  are  therefore 
according  to  the  late  Treaty  between  our  respective  countries,  unques- 
tionally  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you  will  cause  to  be  with- 
drawn all  and  every  commission  preceding  from  your  Government  and 
held  by  persons  having  jurisdiction  over  the  above  named  towns.9 

The  actual  occupation  of  the  municipalities  mentioned  was  not 
efiFected  until  January  9,  1849,  when,  according  to  Francisco  Ala- 
mada,  the  historian  of  Chihuahua,  "the  local  justices  informed  the 
jefe  politico  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  change  of  jurisdiction 
and  were  immediately  ejected  from  their  oflBces  by  force,  by  Cap- 
tain Francisco  [Frank]  White  who  was  in  command  at  Vado  des 
Muleros  [Mule  Ford]."^° 

For  a  time  it  appeared  that  Frontera  was  destined  to  be  the  chief 
trading  center  and  crossing  on  the  river.  Lieutenant  William  H.  C. 
Whiting,  who  visited  there  during  his  reconnaissance  of  the  El  Paso 
area  in  1849,  wrote  approvingly  in  his  journal  of  April  17,  of  its 
eligibility  as  a  site  for  the  military  post  soon  to  be  established  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  Its  ford  was,  he  thought,  superior  to  the  one  op- 
posite the  town  of  El  Paso  del  Norte;  it  was  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  great  highways.  These  considerations  induced  him 
to  recommend  Frontera  as  the  place  for  the  encampment  and 
permanent  location  of  troops  destined  for  "Paso."" 
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Whiting  had  hardly  left  Frontera  when  Robert  Neighbors  visited 
there  in  search  of  pack  mules  for  his  return  trip  to  East  Texas.  He 
noted  that  "F.  W.  Esq.,  acting  as  agent  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, furnished  me  considerable  aid  in  procuring  animals  for 
my  return."  ^^ 

Despite  his  successful  beginning  at  El  Paso,  White  did  not  con- 
tinue to  operate  his  business  at  Mule  Ford  later  than  1850;  his 
association  with  the  community,  therefore,  was  obscure  and  tem- 
porary. Indeed,  we  may  ask.  Who  was  Frank  White?  Cumulative 
evidence  points  to  him  as  a  Chihuahua  trader  who  knew  the  trails 
and  techniques  of  the  desert  commerce.  Very  likely  the  man  hired 
to  help  Samuel  Magoffin  with  his  wagon  train  in  1846  was  Frank 
White,  not  James  White,  as  Stella  Drum  surmised.  ^^  Beyond  the 
few  brief  notices  of  his  activities  in  connection  with  the  Santa  Fe- 
Chihuahua  trade,  we  can  identify  him  as  the  first  magistrate  of 
Anglo-American  El  Paso,  the  proprietor  of  its  first  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, and  the  first  American  collector  of  customs  in  this  region. 
While  his  trading  interests  exceeded  those  of  Franklin  Coons,  and 
his  association  with  the  Pass  area  was  longer,  Frank  White  failed 
to  attain  a  place  in  the  myths  of  El  Paso  comparable  to  that  of  his 
clever  contemporary. 

Frank  White  symbolized  the  early  period  of  transition  from 
Spanish-Mexican  to  Anglo-American  institutions.  He  appeared  in 
the  little  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  when  there 
were  few  settlers,  and  almost  no  white  men.  Because  the  society 
of  the  frontier  was  still  so  primitive,  he  left  behind  few  traces  of  his 
career,  even  during  the  time  he  served  as  Prefect  of  New  Mexico. 

Ben  F.  Coons:  His  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes 

One  of  the  most  persistent  myths  of  our  frontier  has  to  do  with 
the  activities  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Coons,  sometime  Santa  Fe 
trader,  freight  contractor  for  the  United  States  Army,  commission 
merchant,  and  first  business  failure  of  El  Paso.  Legend  ascribes 
to  Coons  many  priorities.  According  to  the  stories  told,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  business  on  the  site  of  downtown  El  Paso;  he  was 
the  village's  first  postmaster;  and  he  was  the  first  important  person 
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to  scandalize  the  little  community,  for  he  left  the  place  between 
sun  and  sun  under  the  suspicion  of  breach  of  trust.  None  of  these 
assertions  is  true.  First  of  all,  some  members  of  the  W.  W.  Thomp- 
son party  of  gold-seekers  sojourned  at  the  Pass  long  enough  in  the 
early  summer  of  1849  to  build  the  first  store,  which  they  sold  to 
Coons  within  a  few  weeks. ^^  Again,  Coons  left  El  Paso  before  its 
first  post  office  was  opened;  Jarvis  Hubbell  served  as  the  first  post- 
master. Moreover,  although  Coons  did  suffer  business  reverses,  his 
failure  was  the  result  of  misfortune  rather  than  of  cunning  or  fraud. 
In  defense  of  his  integrity  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  insolvency  and  paid  his  creditors  in  full. 

Ben  F.  Coons  was  bom  in  Saint  Louis  about  1820,  a  son  of  David 
and  Mary  Coons.  The  father  was  a  river-front  merchant  dealing 
in  groceries  and  dry  goods;  his  store  was  located  on  Front  Street  in 
Saint  Louis.  According  to  the  terms  of  David  Coons'  will,  probated 
April  25,  1842,  Ben  inherited  a  house  at  738  South  Fourth  Street, 
plus  a  half  interest  in  other  properties. ^^  Young  Coons  mortgaged 
these  holdings  in  part  to  Davis,  Tilden  and  Richards,  and  in  part 
to  Mary  Coons,  to  obtain  capital  so  he  could  engage  in  the  Santa 
Fe  trade. 

Despite  the  surmises  that  Coons  first  entered  the  Southwestern 
trade  in  the  early  1840's,  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  of  his  con- 
nection with  it  before  summer  of  1847.  In  June  of  that  year  George 
Ferguson,  a  Missouri  volunteer,  noted  his  presence  in  Santa  Fe.^^ 
That  Coons  continued  to  operate  there  until  1849  i^  verified  by 
notices  appearing  in  the  Santa  Fe  Republican  during  the  next  two 
years.  ^^ 

When  and  why  Coons  became  interested  in  an  establishment 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  El  Paso  del  Norte  is 
a  moot  question.  Apparently  he  recognized  the  opportunity  to 
furnish  provisions  and  equipment  to  the  stream  of  immigrants  en 
route  to  California,  and  acted  accordingly.  We  are  certain  of  the 
date  when  he  began  his  operations  at  the  Pass.  In  June,  1849,  he 
built  a  "large  store"  (so  C.  C.  Cox  called  it)  on  the  land  he  had 
purchased  or  leased  from  Juan  Maria  Ponce  de  Leon  and  acquired 
the  little  adobe  trading  post  built  by  the  Thompson  party. ^^  During 
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the  remainder  of  the  summer,  he  supervised  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  a  large  corral,  which  he  leased  to  the  United  States  Army.^^ 
Leaving  Jarvis  Hubbell  in  charge  of  his  affairs  at  El  Paso,  Coons 
went  to  Santa  Fe  in  October  to  meet  his  wagon  train  that  was 
loaded  with  trade  goods  for  his  new  enterprise  and  to  direct  it  along 
the  trail  down  the  river.  While  he  was  in  Santa  Fe,  he  placed  an 
advertisement  in  the  New  Mexican  describing  the  enlarged  accom- 
modations he  had  set  up  at  El  Paso  for  "the  repairing  of  wagons, 
shoeing  of  animals,  and  every  description  of  blacksmithing  and 
carpentering  necessary"  to  travelers  on  the  way  to  California  or 
en  route  to  Chihuahua.  As  a  further  convenience  to  the  wayfarers. 
Coons  had  built  a  tavern  and  provided  a  ferry  boat  to  carry  goods 
and  passengers  across  the  Rio  Grande. "^^  Concerning  this  new  en- 
terprise at  El  Paso,  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  January  2,  1850, 
reported  that  Coons  "has  laid  out  the  town  of  Santa  Maria  nearly 
opposite  El  Paso,  and  he  is  said  to  offer  great  inducement  to  set- 
tlers." ^^  Later,  however,  the  same  newspaper  reported  that  Coons, 
formerly  of  St.  Louis,  was  a  resident  of  Franklin,  opposite  El  Paso.^^ 

An  Encounter  with  the  Indians 

After  returning  to  El  Paso  toward  the  end  of  November,  Coons 
set  out  for  San  Antonio  along  the  upper  road  via  the  Hueco  Tanks 
and  the  Guadalupe  Peak.  Somewhere  near  the  Guadalupe  Peak, 
his  party  of  15  men  and  12  wagons  was  set  upon  by  some  70  to  80 
Apaches.  Without  waiting  for  the  Indians  to  close  in  on  them, 
the  little  party  charged  the  redskins  and  drove  them  off.  Clement 
Howard  was  shot  through  the  arm.  Coons  lost  his  best  riding  mule, 
shot  from  under  him,  and  a  valuable  saddle.  Thompson,  the  well- 
known  express  rider,  had  his  clothes  torn  to  pieces  by  gun  fire  but 
miraculously  suffered  no  injuries.  The  losses  of  the  Indians  could 
not  be  determined,  since  they  followed  their  customary  practice 
and  carried  their  fallen  comrades  from  the  field.  After  the  fight. 
Coons'  party  retreated  to  the  Salt  Lakes  and  sent  to  El  Paso  for  a 
military  escort  (to  which  they  were  entitled  since  their  wagons 
were  loaded  with  com  for  Capt.  W.  B.  Johns'  supply  train  on  the 
Pecos ) .  Major  Van  Home,  in  command  of  the  "camp  opposite  El 
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Paso,"  sent  out  two  companies  of  the  Third  Infantry  to  accompany 
Coons  as  far  as  the  San  Martin  Springs. ^^ 

As  a  sequel  to  this  account  of  Coons'  mishap,  there  appeared 
later  in  the  Democratic  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register  a  letter  from 
a  San  Antonio  correspondent:  "Mr.  Coons  arrived  a  few  days  since 
accompanied  with  Clem.  Howard  and  reported  two  men  killed  and 
150  mules  lost  out  of  his  train  of  275  —  he  is  also  a  trader.  The  two 
men  reported  as  killed  have  since  come  in,  not  killed;  Mr.  Howard 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm."'^^ 

Coons  was  warmly  welcomed  in  San  Antonio;  his  statement  that 
he  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  route  across 
Texas  in  comparison  with  the  road  from  the  river  towns  of  Missouri 
to  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso  won  the  approval  of  the  local  merchants. 
He  pointed  out  that 

On  the  Missouri  Route  traders  cannot  travel  before  the  middle  of  May 
nor  after  the  middle  of  September.  The  trip  from  Independence  to  El 
Paso  occupies  about  eighty  days,  to  Chihuahua,  fifteen  days  more,  mak- 
ing altogether  ninety-five  days.  Mr.  Coons  is  of  the  impression  that  the 
trip  from  here  should  never  occupy  more  than  fifty  days.  The  road  is 
good  and  well  supplied  with  wood,  grass  and  water  —  even  at  this  season 
of  the  year  he  found  the  grazing  better  than  it  is  on  the  Missouri  route  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June.^s 

Coons  gave  an  optimistic  evaluation  of  the  Chihuahua  trade.  He 
estimated  it  as  employing  an  average  of  250  wagons  a  year,  each 
carrying  5,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,500  per  load  —  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 625  tons  of  freight  worth  $625,000.^® 

A  Venture  that  Failed 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  life  of  a  man,  and  Coons  caught  it  at  the 
flood.  During  his  stay  in  San  Antonio  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Lewis  and  Groesbeeck,  well-known  commission  merchants, 
with  the  design  of  securing  a  large  share  of  the  freight  business 
between  East  Texas  and  El  Paso,  particularly  the  transportation 
of  army  supplies  to  the  "camp  opposite  El  Paso." 

Although  successfully  started,  the  enterprise  proved  ruinous  for 
Coons  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1850.  A  series  of  misfortunes 
combined  to  heap  losses  upon  him  that  his  resources  were  inade- 
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quate  to  sustain.  First,  he  suffered  from  the  drought  that  dogged 
the  steps  of  those  who  traveled  the  trails  west  from  the  Head  of 
Concho  and  across  the  Pecos  during  that  grim  summer.  The  limited 
supplies  of  water  and  grass  for  the  wagon  trains  were  materially 
reduced  by  the  host  of  travelers  who  still  thronged  westward,  their 
teams  vying  with  those  of  the  freighters  and  military  escorts  for 
the  natural  sustenance  en  route.  In  addition.  Coons'  teamsters 
proved  undependable,  annoying,  and  costly.  In  his  haste  to  get 
as  many  wagons  as  possible  on  the  road,  he  had  hired  rogues, 
fugitives,  and  ne'er-do-wells,  many  of  them  foot-loose  ex-soldiers 
of  the  Mexican  War.  With  such  men,  his  wagon  bosses  (Billy 
Smith,  Fred  Percy,  U,  B.  Workman  and  others)  had  set  out  on  the 
long  and  tedious  trek. 

Major  Van  Home,  waiting  impatiently  at  El  Paso  for  supplies, 
sensed  that  Coons  was  in  trouble.  A  courier  sent  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  the  various  elements  of  Coons'  trains  returned  with 
word  from  Major  John  Sprague,  in  command  of  the  military  escort, 
that  water  was  very  scarce,  that  the  grass  was  parched  by  the  heat, 
and  that  the  oxen  were  dying  of  overwork,  thirst,  and  hunger.  As 
Van  Home  summarized  the  courier's  report:  "He  says  part  of  the 
train  may  be  here  by  loth  September,  the  remainder  God  knows 
when."^7  One  part  of  the  train  did  reach  El  Paso  by  mid-September; 
its  members  brought  disquieting  news  respecting  Smith's  section. 
The  teamsters  were  lawless,  desperate  men.  They  had  used  up 
government  stores  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  had  threatened 
to  kill  Coons'  agent.  Under  the  circumstances.  Coons  declared  that 
he  was  not  obligated  legally  to  pay  wages  to  more  than  one-third 
of  them  upon  their  arrival. 

Fred  Percy,  another  of  Coons'  wagon  masters,  got  as  far  as  the 
Salt  Lakes  but  could  move  no  farther.  The  springs  and  waterholes 
of  the  Trans-Pecos  had  dried  up,  and  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
water  for  the  slow-moving  teams  to  cross  the  upland  between  the 
Guadalupes  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Stephen  Dobbins  had  killed  Uel 
Workman,  wagon  master  of  the  caravan  that  had  taken  the  south- 
ern route. ^^  One  by  one  the  trains  straggled  in  —  but  meanwhile, 
Coons  realized  that  he  had  failed  in  his  enterprises  and  had  left 
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for  California.  To  stave  off  his  creditors,  he  sold  one  train  to  George 
Wentworth  before  he  left.  Fortune,  however,  soon  treated  Coons 
better.  He  recouped  his  losses  in  San  Francisco,  probably  assisted 
by  his  brother,  George  W.  Coons,  who  lent  him  needed  funds. 

Coons  Pays  Off  His  Creditors 

Coons'  creditors  naturally  assumed  that  he  intended  to  default 
on  his  debts,  but  the  sequel  shows  he  was  a  man  of  greater  integrity 
than  his  detractors  believed;  for  he  eventually  returned  to  face 
those  who  had  accused  him.  The  manner  of  his  coming  is  told  by 
Jim  Dawson,  member  of  the  French  expedition,  who  reached 
Mazatlan  in  December,  1850.  In  January,  Coons  arrived  from  San 
Francisco  and  related  to  young  Dawson  the  story  of  his  business 
failure  and  his  visit  to  California  to  confer  with  George  Derby.^^ 
Colorfully,  Coons  described  his  outward  trip  as  too  much  like  a 
trek  tlirough  Hades  for  him  to  wish  to  return  by  the  same  route. 
But  now  Coons  "had  plenty  of  money,"  so  Dawson  said,  "and  got 
good  rigs  and  the  best  horses  in  Mazatlan."3°  In  a  few  weeks  the 
man  who  had  borne  the  onus  of  defalcation  was  back  in  El  Paso 
"prepared  to  settle  all  his  liabihties."^^  During  the  year  following 
his  return  to  El  Paso,  Coons  was  occupied  with  unrecorded  activi- 
ties. He  must  have  devoted  himself  to  the  liquidation  of  his  affairs 
at  the  Pass,  but  the  details  of  the  various  transactions  have  been 
lost  to  the  historian. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Coons  assembled  a  herd  of  14,000  sheep 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chihuahua  City  to  drive  to  California.  Despite 
Indian  attacks  near  Janos  and  consequent  delay,  he  reached  Tucson 
in  July,  1852.  There  he  was  met  by  John  R.  Bartlett,  the  boundary 
commissioner,  who  talked  with  him  and  reported  their  conversa- 
tion. Coons  had  a  party  of  sixty  herdsmen,  forty-five  of  whom  were 
Americans.  In  contrast  to  his  experiences  of  previous  years.  Coons 
had  found  an  abundance  of  water  and  grass  along  the  way.^^ 

Later  in  the  year,  reports  came  from  California  that  Coons  had 
sold  11,000  head  of  sheep  to  Isaac  Williams  of  Chino  and  had  taken 
delivery  on  25,000  head  from  Antonio  Armijo  of  New  Mexico  with 
the  intention  of  driving  them  to  the  mines. ^3  Thereafter  Coons  gets 
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lost  in  the  ruck  of  history  save  for  an  incidental  note  here  and 
there  —  and  these  scraps  of  information  concerning  his  later  career 
confuse  rather  than  inform.  It  is  ironic  that  a  man  should  leave 
little  except  the  billowing  dust  cut  from  the  desert  floor  by  thou- 
sands of  flinty  hooves  —  dust  and  the  acrid  reek  of  sweaty  wool. 

Later  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  Coons 

One  encouraging  fact,  however,  is  clear:  Coons  recouped  his 
fortune  in  California.  In  the  Derby  Papers  of  the  Bancroft  Library 
at  the  University  of  California,  there  is  a  letter  from  George  A. 
Johnson  to  J.  V.  Cheney  of  San  Diego,  dated  December  29,  1896, 
concerning  George  H.  Derby's  career,  in  which  the  writer  says: 
"He  married  Miss  Coons  of  St.  Louis.  Her  brother,  Frank  Coons, 
came  early  to  California  by  the  Southern  route  with  sheep  —  he 
made  a  fortune  in  purchasing  and  controlling  the  market.  He  sent 
for  his  family."  34 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  that  the 
Coons  mentioned  as  a  horse  thief  at  Pinos  Altos  in  the  early  i86o's 
is  our  man,  in  which  case  W.  W.  Mills'  derogatory  opinion  of  him 
had  a  more  substantial  basis  than  mere  gossip. ^s 

Though  the  trail  of  Ben  F.  Coons  grows  dim,  it  never  quite  fades 
from  sight.  George  W.  Coons,  Ben's  older  brother,  was  a  Forty- 
niner,  who  with  a  partner  built  the  first  quartz  mill  at  Coloma. 
Afterwards  ( 1852 ) ,  he  brought  his  family  to  California  and  settled 
near  Sacramento. ^^  Mary  Coons,  mother  of  George  and  Ben,  visited 
California  in  1853.^7  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ben  Coons 
drifted  to  the  diggings;  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Angel's 
Camp  in  January,  1865,  and  there  met  Mark  Twain.  In  his  notebook 
Twain  tells  about  his  residence  with  his  friend  Jim  Gillis  on  a  claim 
near  Angel's  Camp.  Actually  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the 
barroom  of  the  delapidated  tavern  in  the  nearby  camp.  There  "a 
former  Illinois  River  pilot,  Ben  Coons,  a  solemn,  fat-witted  person 
told  slow,  endless  stories  without  point  or  application."  Usually 
Twain  and  his  friend  only  half-listened  to  these  monotonous  yams, 
but  one  day  they  suddenly  sat  erect  as  Coons  told  the  story  of  a 
marvelous  jumping  bullfrog  and  the  catastrophe  that  overtook  him 
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after  he  had  been  surreptitiously  fed  a  meal  of  buckshot.  Ben  Coons 
was  relating  the  story  that  Twain  later  made  famous  in  his  "Cel- 
ebrated Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County."  ^^ 

Parker  H.  Frenchy  Adventurer  Extraordinary 

While  he  was  still  in  El  Paso,  Coons  became  involved  with  an- 
other person  important  to  our  account  of  early  El  Paso  —  a  notor- 
ious character  named  Parker  H.  French,  who  perpetrated  one  of 
the  biggest  swindles  of  the  day.  Coons'  connection  with  the  bunko 
artist  was  not  close,  involving  only  a  commitment  to  commend 
French  orally  to  the  settlers  of  El  Paso.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing 
that  Coons  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  person  to  be  taken  in 
by  the  smooth  tongue  and  plausible  means  of  Parker  French. 

French's  expedition  that  arrived  in  El  Paso  was  surely  the  oddest 
in  its  organization  and  objective  of  the  many  that  passed  through 
en  route  to  the  gold  fields.  Odd,  in  that  it  was  not  a  cooperative 
enterprise  but  was  under  the  direction  of  a  single  entrepreneur 
who  had  promised  to  lead  its  members  to  California  for  fees  paid 
in  advance.  Odder  still,  in  that  Parker  French  had  dreamed  up  the 
whole  scheme  as  a  gigantic  hoax  built  upon  the  forgery  of  bills  of 
credit  of  Aspinwall  and  Rowland,  a  New  York  steamship  company. 
Michael  Baldridge,  one  of  the  party,  wrote  subsequently,  "Of  all 
the  schemes  originated  to  enable  the  eager  gold-seekers  to  reach 
the  Sunset  Land,  even  in  those  days  of  gold  fever  and  thrilling 
adventure,  this  was  the  wildest  and  most  desperate  both  in  con- 
ception and  detail." 39 

French  was  an  engaging  scoundrel,  a  complicated  figure,  some- 
thing out  of  the  picaresque  past.  He  belonged  to  the  generation 
that  bred  the  buccaneers  of  trade,  the  Vikings  of  the  stock  ex- 
change. He  could  well  have  tried  conclusions  with  the  freebooters 
of  the  Spanish  Main  had  he  not  been  born  out  of  season.  As  it  was, 
his  quarter-deck  was  the  wagon  box  of  a  prairie  schooner;  his 
Caribbean  was  the  dusty  plains  and  plateaus  of  the  Southwest; 
his  towns  for  sack  were  the  remote  villages  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

His  amazing  intrigues  began  at  41  Wall  Street,  New  York,  in 
the  fall  of  1849.  From  this  address,  he  sent  advertisements  to  the 
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newspapers  of  the  northern  seaboard  states,  inviting  persons  who 
wished  to  venture  on  a  sixty-day  trip  to  the  diggings  of  CaHfornia 
to  apply  to  Parker  H.  French  for  passage.  Those  who  called  on  him 
found  him  affable,  efficient,  and  highly  certain  of  himself.  To  the 
volunteers,  he  spoke  cryptically  about  gold  on  the  Gila.  He  hinted 
obliquely  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  all  the  way 
to  California  when  riches  could  be  had  in  abundance  nearer  home. 
French  had  surely  read  Webber's  novel,  The  Gold  Mines  of  the 
Gila,  published  by  Dewitt  and  Davenport  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
He  offered  passage  and  protection  at  the  sum  of  $100  a  person. 
To  some  like  Michael  Baldridge,  who  did  not  have  the  price  of  a 
fare,  French  offered  jobs  at  $25  a  month.  The  dupes  were  numerous 
enough;  159  persons  enrolled,  many  as  passengers,  but  some  as 
employees. 

French's  Expedition  Gets  Under  Way 

They  put  off  from  New  York,  May  13, 1850,  aboard  the  Georgia. 
The  voyage  to  Galveston  was  uneventful  enough.  True,  they  an- 
chored at  Havana  —  Cuba  was  then  in  the  throes  of  the  Narciso 
Lopez  insurrection  —  and  exchanged  some  bellicose  banter  with 
the  Spanish  governor-general.  Later  in  New  Orleans  they  refused 
the  filibuster's  plea  for  help  in  revolutionizing  Cuba.  Thence  they 
went  to  Galveston  ( on  June  3 )  and  on  to  Port  Lavaca  where  they 
found  some  hundred  men  who  had  preceded  them,  camped  and 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  forerunners  had  left  New  York,  believing 
that  French  was  aboard,  only  to  find  that  his  agent.  North  West 
( one  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  naively  suggested  that  he 
believed  that  this  was  not  the  adventurer's  real  name ) ,  was  acting 
in  French's  place.  West  had  landed  at  Port  Lavaca  penniless,  and 
his  charges  had  driven  him  off  to  San  Antonio.  Valiant  with  despair, 
they  had  devised  choice  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  French  on 
his  arrival.  But  such  was  his  magnetism  that  within  two  hours  after 
his  disembarkation,  he  had  convinced  the  mutineers  that  he  was 
doing  them  a  favor  by  just  letting  them  remain  with  the  party. 

Confidence  restored,  the  travelers  completed  their  preparations 
for  the  journey.  The  wagons,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dan 
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Rice's  circus,  were  rolled  ashore.  French  had  promised  that  the 
adventurers  would  receive  tame  mules  for  draft  stock;  none  were 
available.  He  secured  wild  mules  from  —  no  one  can  be  sure  where. 
A  wild  and  uproarious  session  followed,  the  greenhorn  emigrants 
matching  their  wits  against  the  highly  individualistic  mules  and 
their  heels.  There  were  no  serious  accidents;  that  is  to  say,  no  one 
was  killed  —  cracked  heads  and  broken  arms  and  legs  did  not  count. 
Texas  mosquitoes  swarmed  through  the  bars  of  the  circus  wagons, 
and  the  men  took  refuge  in  their  gum  coats,  which  Baldridge  sol- 
emnly assures  us  "became  exceedingly  heavy  after  a  time,  on 
account  of  the  infinite  number  of  bills  of  mosquitoes  which  had 
been  forced  into  them  and  broken  off  there."^"  So  the  bedraggled 
group  moved  on  to  San  Antonio.  The  teams  had  been  so  harshly 
broken  that  they  were  used  up  before  the  journey  started  and  many 
were  lost  on  the  way. 

At  San  Antonio,  French  presented  the  military  ofiicers  there  with 
his  commission  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  ( he  had  forged  it ) 
and  with  orders  to  draw  on  the  commissary  for  supplies.  Actually, 
his  cheek  hardly  succeeded,  since  the  army,  although  it  was  willing 
to  furnish  the  provisions,  had  no  surplus  except  weevilly  hardtack. 
French  was  wined  and  dined  by  the  duped  officers  of  the  garrison. 
The  impudent  scoundrel  took  advantage  of  their  confidence  to 
secure  more  mules  and  a  herd  of  cattle  to  drive  as  a  traveling 
commissariat. 

On  July  10  they  moved  westward.  They  sufl^ered  no  major  loss  — 
just  the  weary  round  of  petty  distractions.  French  ruled  his  train 
with  an  iron  hand;  he  had  a  man  named  Gorman  flogged  for  sleep- 
ing on  guard.  Young  Robert  Chamberlain  was  killed  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  Caleb  Thurston's  rifle.  Just  west  of  the  Pecos 
River,  French  overtook  Coons  who  was  traveling  with  his  wagon 
train. 

On  August  18,  1850,  Coons  sold  a  wagon  train  to  French  for 
$17,720.95.  It  consisted  of  18  wagons,  176  mules,  and  2  horses,  with 
harness  complete  to  outfit  the  teams.  Apparently  the  goods  being 
transported  belonged  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  War,  and  they 
were  to  be  delivered  at  El  Paso.  In  addition.  Coons  sold  ten  barrels 
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of  flour  from  his  private  stores.  French  paid  Coons  in  bills  of  credit 
drawn  on  Aspinwall  and  Howland  of  New  York,  with  the  proviso 
that  French  would  simply  hold  the  wagon  train  as  Coons'  agent 
until  payment  of  the  drafts  was  authorized. 

Some  Complicated  Transactions 

To  secure  Coons  further  against  any  losses  he  might  sustain  by 
nonacceptance  of  the  drafts  by  Aspinwall  and  Howland,  French 
conveyed  into  the  ownership  of  Coons  the  wagon  train  known  as 
the  French  California  Express  Train,  the  inventory  of  which  was 
attached,  as  follows: 

16  spring  wagons 

4  wagons  [probably  the  Dan  Rice  show  wagons] 

harness  complete  for  214  mules 

148  mules  and  3  horses 

18  large  tents 

120  United  States  rifles  in  good  order 

100  Allen  Revolvers 

20,000  cartridges  and  percussion  caps 

50  saddles  and  blankets 

1  portable  forge  and  tools 

1  set  carpenter  tools 

300  Pounds  of  flour 

100  Pounds  of  iron 

1  case  of  Indian  goods  valued  at  $8 

175  Beef  Cattle  in  good  order 

5,000  Pounds  of  Bacon 

1  Medicine  Chest  valued  at  $500 
25  Water  Bags 

2  Indian  rubber  boots  41 

It  was  understood  that  as  soon  as  the  drafts  were  honored.  Coons 
would  transfer  this  train  back  to  French. 

At  best,  Coons  probably  stood  to  lose  in  the  complicated  trans- 
action. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  association  with  French, 
however  clear  from  chicanery  it  may  have  been,  did  nothing  to 
enhance  Coons'  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  Nor  can  we  be  com- 
pletely sure  that  Coons  was  not  involved  in  French's  afi^airs  beyond 
the  limited  role  of  freehanded  trader.  On  the  day  of  the  sale  of  his 
train  to  French,  Coons  signed  an  agreement  "that  the  said  Coons 
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promises  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  said  French  to  aid  and 
assist  him  so  far  as  his  influence  extends  .  .  .  and  help  him  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  expedition.  It  is  understood  that  such  in- 
fluence is  to  be  confined  to  verbal  influence  and  not  that  of  a 
pecuniary  nature  .  .  .  but  in  every  respect  is  said  Coons  to  reason- 
ably aid  and  assist  said  French  in  his  enterprise."-*^ 

French  sought  to  discharge  Durand,  Coons'  wagon  master,  but 
found  the  Texan  not  at  all  intimidated,  and  his  teamsters  loyal  to 
their  majordomo.  The  expedition  experienced  prairie  fires,  drought, 
thirst,  and  boredom  as  it  moved  slowly  along,  but  on  September  15 
it  finally  reached  the  Valley.  For  a  few  days  French  dazzled  the 
inhabitants  of  El  Paso  by  his  pretensions  of  power  and  his  un- 
limited supply  of  credit.  He  bought  $80,000  worth  of  mules  from 
James  Magofiin  and  spent  a  fourth  as  much  with  other  traders. 
Within  three  days  the  party  was  to  move  up  the  Rio  Grande  to 
intersect  the  California  road,  waiting  only  until  MagoflBn  could 
complete  the  delivery  of  the  mules.  But  at  midnight  before  the  day 
of  their  departure,  Henry  Skillman  spurred  into  Franklin,  sLx  days 
out  of  San  Antonio,  with  letters  of  protest  against  the  forged  bills 
of  credit  and  a  warrant  for  French's  arrest.  The  jig  was  up.  Those 
who  had  followed  French  found  themselves  caught  like  a  rabbit 
in  a  springe.  They  opened  the  strong  box  and  found  it  empty;  they 
then  matched  catastrophe  with  audacity.  The  men  involved  were 
in  a  dilemma,  but  Maguire  came  forward  and  assumed  direction. 
He  placed  two  choices  before  the  men  —  they  could  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  Van  Home  or  they  could  cross  into  Mex- 
ico. They  chose  the  latter.  With  a  rush  and  a  clatter,  they  forded 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  only  to  be  met  by  Mexican  cavalry.  They  were 
rescued  from  their  desperate  plight  by  the  successful  action  of  one 
of  their  members,  but  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  stories  as  to 
who  intervened  in  their  behalf  and  how.  Baldridge  says  that  Corse, 
a  Mason,  talked  to  the  jefe  politico,  himself  one  of  the  fraternity, 
and  thus  effected  their  release. ^^  Joseph  Hatch,  a  nephew  of  George 
W.  Baylor,  thought  that  Maguire,  a  devout  Catholic,  secured  the 
release  from  Father  Ramon  Ortiz.  Quite  probably  both  approaches 
were  used. 
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Liquidating  FrencKs  Expedition 

Members  of  the  French  expedition  held  an  auction,  and  the 
wagons  were  sold  to  foreign  traders  as  well  as  to  native  merchants. 
The  mules  were  distributed  among  the  men,  and  the  liquidated 
assets  of  each  ran  to  about  $40. 

Young  Joe  Dawson,  also  a  nephew  of  George  W.  Baylor,  joined 
French  at  San  Antonio,  eager  for  adventure;  and  before  he  got 
back  to  the  Alamo  City,  he  had  had  rather  more  than  his  share. 
Concerning  the  first  part  of  the  trip  across  Texas  (i.e.,  to  El  Paso), 
he  says  nothing  but  takes  up  his  story  on  the  sad  morning  after 
Henry  Skillman  arrived  in  El  Paso  with  news  that  French  was 
engaged  in  a  monumental  hoax.  In  Hatch's  account  of  the  party's 
crossing  into  Mexico  and  the  sale  of  the  wagons  and  teams,  we 
saw  the  break-up  of  the  expedition.44  To  avoid  arrest  by  Major 
Van  Home,  French  crossed  over  to  Paso  del  Norte  accompanied 
by  a  few  loyal  followers,  among  whom  were  Robert  Trim,  North 
West  ( surely  a  nickname ) ,  Harry  Britt,  Chris  Steiner,  Bob  Lock- 
ridge,  "Ramrod"  Harris,  and  Joe  Dawson.  French  pushed  on  toward 
California  via  the  old  route  through  Samalyuca,  the  Sand  Hills  and 
Santa  Maria  Lake  to  Corralitos,  a  hacienda  owned  by  Jose  Maria 
Zuloaga.  There  he  was  joined  by  three  half-breed  Creeks,  Pink 
and  Sam  Hawkins  and  George  Brenton,  with  whom  Dawson  had 
gone  to  school  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

At  Corralitos  they  found  two  companies  of  their  former  com- 
panions camped.  One  of  the  parties  was  made  up  of  fifteen  men, 
all  afoot,  with  two  pack  mules.  Its  members  came  to  French  to 
complain  that  they  had  not  received  a  fair  share  of  the  mules  at 
the  breakup  in  Paso  del  Norte  and  sought  his  help  in  getting 
another  group  of  dissidents  to  divide  the  work-stock  with  them. 
Each  of  the  thirty-five  members  of  the  second  group  had  a  riding 
mule  and  an  extra  animal,  besides  the  pack  mules.  Lockridge  and 
Dawson  called  upon  party  No.  2,  asking  if  they  would  not  share 
their  animals  with  former  companions.  Cooper,  their  leader,  re- 
fused the  request  profanely.  When  the  unsuccessful  emissaries 
returned  to  French,  he  determined  to  talk  with  Cooper,  and  his 
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party  went  along,  not  doubting  he  could  outtalk  Cooper  —  certainly 
they  did  not  think  of  violence. 

Their  welcome  was  less  than  pleasant.  Cooper  refused  the  sug- 
gestion that  his  men  should  divide  their  animals  with  their  less- 
fortunate  companions.  Tempers  flared  up.  Cooper  fired  on  French, 
breaking  his  right  arm.  "Ramrod"  Harris  killed  Cooper  with  his 
first  shot.  John  Holmes  and  three  others  were  killed,  so  Dawson 
reported.  However,  Miles,  who  was  present,  says  that  the  casual- 
ties were:  Daniel  Wright,  killed;  William  Nelson,  who  died  that 
evening;  John  Holmes,  who  had  both  arms  broken;  and  David 
Cooper,  who  was  shot  in  the  hip.  In  addition,  Holmes  died  from 
his  wounds.45  The  battle  was  fought  on  October  7,  1850. 

French's  arm  was  packed  in  pulverized  charcoal  and  he  endured 
the  terrible  ride  to  Chihuahua,  where  a  French  doctor  amputated 
the  limb.  He  recovered  quickly  and  rode  to  Mazatlan.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  had  organized  a  party  to  capture  a  pack  train  loaded  with 
silver  en  route  from  Durango  to  the  coast.  The  escapade  failed 
and  the  adventurer  was  imprisoned  at  Durango.  After  some 
eighteen  months  of  imprisonment,  he  was  released  by  his  jailer. 
A  Mexican  woman  who  was  enamored  of  French  paid  a  ransom 
for  his  release.4^ 

French's  Later  Activities 

Next,  French  traveled  to  California  and,  according  to  rumor, 
served  a  term  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature;  but  politics 
did  not  seem  to  be  his  forte.  Later  he  went  to  Nicaragua  as  a  mem- 
ber of  William  Walker's  filibustering  expedition  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  being  appointed  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican government  refused  to  receive  him  in  his  assumed  capacity; 
it  also  threatened  him  with  arrest  for  his  former  activities.  He 
went  back  to  Central  America  only  to  be  repudiated  by  Walker. 
Fortunately  he  escaped  being  executed  with  the  great  filibusterer 
in  1859. 

Still  as  astute  in  intrigues  as  ever,  French  sought  to  manip- 
ulate a  monstrous  scheme  for  running  arms  and  ammunition  to 
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the  Southern  Confederacy,  but  was  detected  and  jailed  in  the  Old 
Capital  Prison  in  Washington.  Despite  this,  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Federal  authorities  that  he  could  supply  them  with 
valuable  information  concerning  the  conspiracy;  so  he  was  released 
and  given  a  contract  as  an  army  sutler.  Baldridge  summarized 
his  amazing  career: 

This  Parker  H.  French  is  a  notoriously  desperate  character,  and  has 
fought  many  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  his  right  arm.  ...  I  instantly 
recognized  the  "Polite  and  affable  gentleman  of  41  Wall  Street,"  the 
"Government  officer  going  on  to  the  Gila  to  establish  a  fort  there,"  the 
man  of  "unlimited  letter  of  credit,"  the  "Hero  of  Corralitos,"  the  "Guerilla 
Chief  of  Durango,"  and  the  "Minister  plenipotentiary"  from  Walker's 
new  republic.47 

There  are  no  facts  concerning  French's  later  days,  but  we  may 
well  assume  that  no  occasion  arose  to  which  he  was  inadequate  in 
contrivance  and  intrigue. 

However  noteworthy  the  contribution  of  White  or  Coons  or 
French  to  the  American  settlement  of  El  Paso  may  have  been, 
the  residence  of  each  at  the  Pass  was  transitory.  Each  man  moved 
from  the  shadow  of  legend  into  the  full  glare  of  history  and  back 
into  obscurity  within  a  short  time.  The  accolade  of  solid  achieve- 
ment belongs  not  so  much  to  them  as  to  others  —  to  men  of  sub- 
stance —  men  such  as  James  Wiley  Magoffin,  Hugh  Stephenson, 
and  Simeon  Hart.  Each  of  these  was  an  early  resident  in  the  little 
adobe  town,  and  each  of  them,  except  for  the  disruptions  of  the 
Civil  War,  lived  continuously  in  the  area  of  El  Paso  until  his  death. 

Background  of  J.  W.  Magoffin 

James  Wiley  Magoffin  was  born  at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  in 
1799.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Beriah  Magoffin,  Sr.,  and  brother 
of  Beriah  Magoffin,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Kentucky  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  records  that  have  to  do  with  J.  W.  Magoffin's 
early  years  are  scanty  indeed.  It  is  rather  strange  that  this  should 
be  true,  since  he  was  a  man  of  stature  and  influence  who  should 
have  left  behind  him  many  records  of  his  manifold  activities.  This 
we  do  know:  In  1824-25  he  sailed  from  New  Orleans  bound  for 
Tampico.  A  tropical  hurricane  wrecked  the  ship  at  Matagorda  Bay 
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on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  the  passengers  and  crew  were  cast  ashore 
in  the  land  of  the  Karankawa.  After  a  series  of  adventures,  they 
were  found  by  a  coasting  schooner  and  carried  to  Matamoros.^^ 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  Magoffin  began 
to  emerge  as  a  man  of  substance  and  position.  Contemporary  data 
indicate  that  he  was  American  Consul  at  Saltillo  in  1825.  The  files 
of  the  Records  of  the  Foreign  Services  Posts  of  the  Department  of 
State  show  him  occupying  the  position  in  1830,  1832,  and  1836. 
It  is  likely  that  he  left  Saltillo  in  the  fall  of  1835  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  the  revolt  of  Texas  against  Mexico,  since  Saltillo  was  in 
the  path  of  Santa  Anna's  march  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Magoffin's 
eldest  son  Samuel  was  bom  in  1835,  tradition  says  in  Chihuahua; 
we  know  certainly  that  Joseph,  the  second  son,  was  bom  there  on 
January  7,  1837. 

The  myth-makers  have  obscured  one  facet  of  Magoffin's  life  by 
insisting  that  his  wife  was  from  Chihuahua.  Actually  Maria  Ger- 
trudis  de  los  Santos  Valdez  de  Veramendi  was  a  native  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Born  in  1808,  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Valdez  and  Juana  Almondrain.^Q  Apparently  she  was 
married  the  first  time  to  a  cadet  member  of  the  Veramendi  family, 
a  sumiise  that  opens  an  intriguing  possibility,  for  her  first  husband 
might  have  been  a  younger  brother  of  Governor  Veramendi,  in 
which  case  Maria  Gertrudis  Valdez  was  an  aunt  by  marriage  of 
Ursula  Veramendi  de  Bowie.  Many  of  the  leading  families  of  San 
Antonio  fled  to  Monclova  and  Saltillo  in  1832  to  escape  the  cholera 
( the  Veramendi  and  Valdez  families  were  originally  from  Saltillo ) . 
Whether  she  was  a  widow  before  she  left  San  Antonio  or  whether 
widowed  by  the  plague,  Maria  Gertrudis  met  and  married  "Don 
Santiago"  in  old  Saltillo  in  1834. 

Magoffin  as  Trader  and  U.  S.  Agent 

As  we  have  seen,  by  1836  Magoffin  had  moved  to  Chihuahua, 
and  there  he  became  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  Santa  Fe- 
Chihuahua  trade.  Until  Santa  Anna  put  an  embargo  on  this  mer- 
chandising in  1842,  Magoffin  made  a  trip  almost  every  year  to  the 
United  States  for  goods;  but  after  the  trade  was  prohibited,  he 
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moved  his  family  in  1844  ^o  Independence,  Missouri.  There  he 
established  a  farm  to  breed  mules  for  the  trade  he  had  opened 
in  the  United  States.  He  maintained  two  wagon  trains  between 
Independence  and  Santa  Fe.  In  January,  1845,  his  wife  died  at 
Independence,  and  his  sons  Samuel  and  Joseph  were  put  to  school 
at  Lexington  under  the  tutelage  of  Beverly  Hicks.  His  daughters 
Josephine  and  Ursula  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
St.  Louis.  The  three  young  girls,  Anneta,  Angela,  and  Gertrudis 
(who  died  in  a  year  or  two)  were  left  under  the  care  of  their 
mother's  sisters. 5°  It  is  possible  that  Gabriel  Valdez,  his  wife's 
brother,  had  accompanied  liim  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  week  in  June,  1846,  Magofiin  was  in  Washington. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  he  was  introduced  to  President 
Polk  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Senator  from  Missouri,  as  a  man 
with  accurate  knowledge  of  affairs  in  northern  Mexico.  Polk  was 
pleased  with  MagojBfin  and  directed  through  channels  that  he  be 
sent  westward  with  letters  of  commendation  to  General  Stephen 
W.  Kearny,  whose  Army  of  the  West  was  on  its  way  to  New  Mexico. 
Leaving  Washington  June  18,  Magofiin  came  up  with  Kearny  at 
Bent's  Fort  on  July  26.  His  services  in  arranging  the  peaceful  occu- 
pation of  Santa  Fe  need  not  be  recounted  here;  it  has  been  told 
exceedingly  well  by  a  half  dozen  historians :  Connelley,  Bernard  de 
Voto,  William  Keleher,  and  Paul  Horgan,  for  example. 

About  September  1,  in  company  with  Dr.  Henry  Connelly, 
George  Doane,  Francis  McManus,  and  Gabriel  Valdez,  all  old 
Chihuahua  hands,  Magoffin  journeyed  to  El  Paso  del  Norte,  where 
members  of  the  party  were  promptly  seized  as  spies  and  sent  to 
Chihuahua  under  military  escort. ^^  All  prisoners  were  released  in 
a  few  days,  except  Magoffin  and  one  other,  a  man  probably  from 
Chihuahua,  who  were  sent  to  Durango  under  guard.  Magoffin's 
associates  took  refuge  in  the  mint  in  Chihuahua  operated  by  John 
Potts,  an  Englishman.  Had  Magoffin  been  less  highly  regarded 
personally  in  Chihuahua,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Governor,  Angel  Trias,  would  have  had  him  shot  for  his  machina- 
tions. All  the  prisoners,  except  Magoffin  and  his  companion,  were 
released  upon  Doniphan's  occupation  of  Chihuahua,  on  March  1, 
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1847.  Scattered  data  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  two  hostages 
were  returned  to  Chihuahua  and  given  freedom  of  the  town  about 
June  20,  as  Magoffin  later  said  that  he  had  spent  nine  months  in 
prison  in  Chihuahua  and  Durango.^^ 

Released  from  his  captivity,  Magoffin  journeyed  to  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  on  to  Washington  to  present  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  services  rendered.  He  asked  $37,780.96.  Congress, 
spurred  on  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  appropriated  $50,000  for  "the 
use  of  the  Army."  A  large  part  of  this  amount  was  supposed  to  be 
used  to  reimburse  Magoffin,  but  George  W.  Crawford,  Secretary 
of  War,  reduced  the  amount  to  $30,000,  a  sum  which  Magoffin 
accepted  rather  than  spend  further  time  away  from  his  enter- 
prises.^^  Returning  to  Independence,  he  organized  a  wagon  train 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  the  Chihuahua  trade,  but  upon 
arrival  at  El  Paso  he  found  that  the  high  customs  duties  imposed 
by  the  Mexican  government  virtually  destroyed  any  hope  of  profit 
from  sales.  Thus  it  was  that  he  settled  down  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  where  B.  B.  Harris,  a  California  emigrant,  found 
him  in  June,  1849.^4 

Magoffin  Settles  in  El  Paso 

James  Magoffin  was  fifty  years  old  in  1849,  the  year  he  estab- 
lished his  commission  business  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  ancient 
El  Paso  del  Norte.  He  had  spent  exactly  half  of  his  life  in  the  Santa 
Fe- Chihuahua  trade.  Magoffin  was  a  man  of  distinguished  pres- 
ence, urbane,  polite,  and  witty.  With  his  family  and  servants,  he 
maintained  an  establishment  of  hacienda  proportions  and  often 
acted  as  host  to  army  officers  and  government  officials,  who  found 
his  hospitality  one  of  the  rewards  for  the  hardships  of  travel  over 
the  long  road  to  El  Paso.  The  chatelaine  of  his  hospitable  and 
sumptuous  house  was  Dolores  Valdez,  his  first  wife's  sister,  whom 
he  married  August  17,  1850,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  chief  justice  of  the  county,  Charles  Hoppin.ss 

Magoffin's  activities  at  El  Paso  were  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. Visitors  spoke  of  his  fine  house  that  was  set  down  in  a  spacious 
garden.  Travelers  replenished  their  worn-out  work  stock  by  pur- 
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chasing  mules  from  him  by  the  hundreds.  His  wagon  trains  brought 
from  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  Coast  the  commodities  demanded  by 
the  community.  At  times  he  served  as  post  sutler  for  Fort  Bliss. 
He  placed  in  cultivation  at  Cottonwood  Springs  (present-day 
Anthony)  one  of  the  first  farms  in  the  upper  valley.  A  roving 
reporter  for  the  San  Antonio  Western  Texan  who  signed  himself 
"Viator"  wrote  concerning  Magofiin's  residence  and  trading  house: 

But  I  pass  on  to  Magoffinsville,  and  restrain  somewhat  my  minuteness. 
The  Governor,  as  he  is  called,  is  a  hale  and  stout  old  gentleman  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  A  residence  of  some  five  years  and  a  speculative  ener- 
getic disposition  have  enable  Mr.  Magoffin  to  throw  around  him  quite  a 
town  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Smithville.  McGoffin  [sic]  has  displayed 
much  taste  in  the  construction  of  his  dwelling  house  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  grounds.  As  a  business  location,  I  should,  by  all  means  con- 
cede the  preference  to  Smithville.  Its  position  is  more  elevated.  It  lays 
immediately  opposite  El  Paso  del  Norte.  Beyond  all  this  it  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chihuahua,  Santa  Fe  and  San  Antonio  roads.  .  .  .  McGoffin 
like  Smith  is  engaged  in  Agriculture^^ 

"Viator"  visited  with  Magoffin  in  early  February,  1854,  and  no 
doubt  his  jovial  host  related  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  El  Pasoan's 
recent  invasion  of  New  Mexico  with  the  intention  of  closing  the 
San  Andreas  salt  springs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Las  Cruces  and 
Mesilla.  Without  entering  into  the  legal  technicalities  respecting 
control  of  the  saline,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  August,  1852, 
Magoffin  had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  tract  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  San  Andreas  Mountains,  either  as  a  leaseholder  or  as  a  man- 
ager of  other  men's  property.  In  his  anomalous  capacity,  he  sought 
to  levy  a  toll  upon  all  who  took  salt  from  the  saline  —  but  he  had 
little  success. 

Magoffin s  "Salt  War' 

Early  in  January,  1854,  Magoffin  learned  that  a  train  of  carts 
was  about  to  leave  Doiia  Ana  County,  New  Mexico,  to  obtain  salt 
at  the  San  Andreas  Springs.  He  forthwith  called  upon  William 
Ford,  sheriff  of  El  Paso  County,  to  raise  a  posse  to  repel  the  inter- 
lopers, a  mission  that  involved  the  invasion  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  Ford  called  into  service  twenty-eight  men  —  seven- 
teen Americans,  ten  Mexicans,  and  one  Briton.  No  complete  roster 
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of  the  company  has  ever  been  found,  though  a  Hst  of  those  indicted 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Third  Judicial  District 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  contains  the  names  of  ten  persons : 
James  W.  Magoffin,  Samuel  Magoffin,  Frederick  A.  Percy  ( the  Eng- 
lishman), William  "Bigfoot"  Wallace,  Jeremiah  Snyder,  Gabriel 
Valdez,  William  "Clown"  Gamer,  Jaime  Loya,  John  Reams,  Jr.,  and 
Pedro  Corona.  The  commandant  at  Fort  Bliss  must  have  winked 
at  the  projected  violation  of  territorial  jurisdiction;  and  since  the 
posse  had  a  small  howitzer  with  them,  he  may  have  supplied  the 
gun. 

Fortified  with  copious  draughts  of  Pass  brandy,  these  valiants 
rode  northward  in  the  crisp  cold  of  a  January  morning.  On  the 
following  afternoon  they  camped  at  the  east  entrance  to  the  San 
Augustine  Pass  to  await  the  coming  of  the  salt  caravan.  Obviously 
the  salineros  had  learned  of  the  presence  of  Magoffin's  posse.  They 
either  eluded  it  by  using  another  road  to  the  salt  lake  or  delayed 
their  advance  until  the  Texans,  after  two  or  three  days,  gave  up 
the  watch.  The  posse  continued  on  to  the  San  Nicolas  Springs  and 
thence  to  Chinos. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  New  Mexicans,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  with  twenty-six  carretas, 
came  up  with  the  El  Pasoans  some  two  miles  short  of  the  Chinos 
Road,  the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  vicinity.  Leaders  of 
the  two  groups  entered  into  a  parley.  Ford,  the  sherifi^  of  El  Paso, 
served  his  papers  on  the  men  of  Mesilla,  but  they  refused  to  admit 
their  obligation  to  pay  a  toll  on  salt.  In  fact,  they  laughed  at  the 
sheriff's  effrontery  and  steadfastly  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
not  accede  to  Magoffin's  demands,  nor  would  they  come  to  Magof- 
finsville  to  answer  for  trespassing.  Thus  balked  in  an  effort  to  assert 
authority,  the  Texans  spurred  away  to  take  possession  of  the  fresh- 
water pond.  The  time  was  three  o'clock  of  the  short,  wintery 
afternoon. 

The  carters,  who  surely  knew  that  the  Texans  were  at  the  water 
hole,  came  on  slowly  until  their  oxen  sensed  the  water  and  began 
crowding  toward  the  pond.  Foolhardily,  the  posse  rushed  out  in 
an  effort  to  capture  the  oxen.  The  natives  of  New  Mexico  moved 
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up  in  the  gathering  dusk  shouting,  "Cuidado!  Cuidado!"  A  wild 
flurry  of  rifle  shots  set  off  a  confused  melee  that  lasted  ten  minutes. 
Then  the  men  from  El  Paso  discharged  the  howitzer,  and  the  New 
Mexicans  stampeded,  although  two  more  rounds  from  the  cannon 
were  necessary  before  the  carters  were  driven  off  and  the  oxen 
were  captured.  The  twenty-eight  Texans  left  the  battleground  im- 
mediately and  by  forced  march  drove  the  sequestered  cattle  over 
the  boundary  by  the  next  day.  In  a  rather  heartless  resume  of  the 
affair,  one  of  the  participants  remarked  that  after  their  return  to 
El  Paso  they  learned  that  three  men  were  killed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  skirmish  had  proved  to  the  villagers  that  they  could  not 
get  salt  at  San  Andreas  without  fighting  for  it.  Actually,  of  course, 
the  encounter  proved  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  fracas  at  Chinos  had  annoying  consequences  for  Magoffin. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  and  several  of  his  associates  were  indicted 
at  Mesilla  for  armed  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  However,  the  defendants  were  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  court,  and  the  efforts  of 
Governor  David  Meriwether  of  New  Mexico  to  have  them  extra- 
dited proved  unsuccessful.  At  length  MagoflBn  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  animals  captured  at  the  Chinos  Pond.  Two  years  later  William 
Claude  Jones,  United  States  District  Attorney,  applied  for  decrees 
of  nolle  prosequi,  and  the  charges  for  conspiracy  —  and  in  Magof- 
fin's case,  for  assault  to  commit  murder  —  were  dropped.^^ 

After  this  interlude  of  violence,  Magoffin  settled  down  to  a  rou- 
tine of  merchandising,  freighting,  and  farming.  The  newspapers  of 
San  Antonio  referred  sporadically  to  his  activities.  His  corrals  at 
Magoffinsville  were  raided  by  Indians  from  time  to  time.  His  wagon 
trains  were  sometimes  seen  in  San  Antonio;  on  one  occasion  "several 
ladies,  two  of  them  daughters  of  Mr.  Magoffin,"  went  with  the 
train.5^  Mass  meetings  to  devise  plans  for  repelling  Indian  maraud- 
ers met  at  his  home.^^  He  acted  as  post  sutler  to  Fort  Bliss.^° 

Supporting  the  Southern  Cause 

Magoffin  was  a  Southern  sympathizer  (though  not  a  slave  owner) 
and  supported  the  secession  of  Texas  in  1861.  With  Simeon  Hart 
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as  an  associate,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  state  of  Texas 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  Federal  properties  at  Fort  BHss  in 
March,  1861,  and  thereafter  assisted  John  R.  Baylor  and  Henry 
Sibley  by  providing  supplies  for  their  Confederate  forces  en  route 
to  invade  New  Mexico.  Too  old  himself  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Confederacy,  he  furnished  two  sons  to  the  cause: 
Samuel,  who  attained  the  rank  of  a  major  before  his  death  on 
June  14,  1864,  and  Joseph,  who  also  received  the  commission  of 
a  major  in  the  Confederate  Army.  James  MagoflBn  retreated  to  San 
Antonio  with  the  Confederate  forces  in  1862  and  lived  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.®^ 

Not  easily  defeated  by  circumstances,  Magoffin  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  fall  of  1865  to  seek,  directly  from  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  amnesty  for  his  defection  to  the  Confederacy.  Apparently, 
amnesty  was  not  granted  to  him,  although  his  friend,  Governor 
A.  J.  Hamilton,  assumed  that  he  had  been  restored  to  citizenship.^^ 
Acting  on  this  assumption,  the  governor  on  November  13,  1865, 
issued  a  commission  to  Magoffin,  empowering  him  to  go  to  El  Paso 
and  organize  a  militia  company  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
protection  of  citizens  in  the  area.^^  Magoffin  construed  Hamilton's 
warrant  as  conferring  upon  him  authority  to  enlist  a  small  force  to 
cooperate  with  the  elected  officials  and  the  military  under  the  terms 
of  the  Militia  Act  of  1856.^4  xhe  governor  was  so  impressed  with 
Magoffin's  ability  that  he  extended  his  authority  by  issuing  to  him 
blank  commissions  to  be  filled  in  with  the  names  of  suitable  persons 
who  were  to  act  as  county  officials  at  El  Paso.®^  Thus  it  was  that 
Magoffin  arrived  at  Fort  Bliss  on  May  6,  1866,  armed  with  Hamil- 
ton's carte  blanche  to  reorganize  the  county  government.  But 
Captain  David  H.  Brotherton,  Commandant  at  Fort  Bliss,  refused 
to  allow  Magoffin  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Texas  and  ordered 
the  incumbent  officials  not  to  surrender  their  records  to  Magoffin's 
appointees.^^ 

Rebuffed  by  the  Radicals,  Magoffin  went  to  Washington  again 
to  seek  the  removal  of  his  disability.  This  time  he  was  successful, 
due  to  the  intercession  of  Benjamin  W.  Brice,  Paymaster  General 
of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Magoffin  returned  to  San  Antonio  where  he  died 
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September  27, 1868,  after  a  long  illness  with  dropsy.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault  on  Joseph  Dwyer's  Rancho  ( Dwyer  was  Magof- 
fin's son-in-law. )  ^^ 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  Reconstruction  and  family  disruption  passed 
one  of  El  Paso's  most  distinguished  pioneers.  All  who  knew  him 
testified  to  his  charm,  his  abundant  good  humor,  and  his  gracious 
hospitality.  Perhaps  the  finest  characterization  of  Magoffin  was 
written  by  William  Byrd,  editor  of  the  Austin  State  Gazette: 

We  like  all  men  who  have  about  them  the  remains  of  boyishness; 
whose  hearts  are  young;  whose  sympathies  are  easily  aroused  and  whose 
affections  never  grow  cold  and  selfish.  May  the  General  who  we  pro- 
claim to  be  the  Pickwick  of  the  Southwest,  and  therefore  the  Pickwick 
par  excellence  of  the  world,  live  and  laugh  a  thousand  years.^^ 

Hugh  Stephenson  of  Concordia 

The  second  of  the  noteworthy  triumvirate  of  El  Paso  pioneers, 
Hugh  Stephenson,  came  to  the  environs  of  the  Pass  as  early  as  any 
other  American  and  perhaps  earlier.  To  be  sure.  Price  Cooper  in 
his  old  age  claimed  for  himself  the  distinction  of  priority,  saying 
that  he  came  to  El  Paso  del  Norte  with  his  elder  brother  Richard 
in  1824  o^  "thereabouts";  but  Cooper  was  an  unlettered  man,  and 
vital  statistics  were  not  his  forte :  witness  his  sworn  statements  con- 
cerning the  year  of  his  birth—  1808,  1812,  and  1816.^^  Obviously 
two  dates  are  inaccurate,  perhaps  all  three. 

But  to  return  to  Stephenson:  Tradition  fixes  his  first  appearance 
at  El  Paso  del  Norte  as  occuring  in  August,  1824,  and  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  beginning 
in  1826.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence,  it  is  likely  that 
he  lived  at  Las  Cruces.  A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Texan 
( San  Antonio ) ,  writing  from  El  Paso  on  February  10,  1854,  said 
that  the  proprietor  of  "Concordia,"  Mr.  Hugh  Stephenson,  had  re- 
sided in  the  area  some  thirty  years,  a  statement  that  takes  us  back 
to  the  traditional  date  of  his  arrival,  1824.  We  do  not  conclude 
that  Stephenson  had  lived  at  Concordia  continuously  during  the 
three  decades;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  preceding 
the  1830's  he  had  resided  at  Las  Cruces,  as  we  have  seen,  though 
his  multiplied  business  enterprises  carried  him  as  far  away  as  Janos 
and  Chihuahua.^° 
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Stephenson,  like  MagoflBn,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  born  July 
18,  1798.  An  orphan,  he  went  with  his  cousin,  John  Stephenson, 
to  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  and  grew  up  in  its  town  of  Con- 
cordia. By  1824,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Chihuahua  trade,  and  with 
two  associates,  names  unknown,  journeyed  to  El  Paso  del  Norte 
in  August  of  that  year.  Later  (in  1828)  Dr.  Henry  Connelly  and 
Ludwell  Powell  accompanied  him  on  one  of  his  several  trips  from 
Missouri  to  El  Paso  del  Norte.^^ 

Stephenson  owed  a  substantial  part  of  his  prestige  and  wealth 
to  his  happy  marriage  with  Juana  Maria  Ascarate,  daughter  of  Juan 
and  Eugenia  Ascarate,  aristocratic  residents  of  El  Paso  del  Norte, 
who  had  extensive  holdings  in  the  valley  and  at  Janos  and  Corra- 
litos.  Very  likely  he  met  Juana  at  Janos.  They  were  married  in 
August,  1828.72 

The  date  of  his  settlement  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
at  Concordia  (doubtless  named  for  his  earlier  home  in  Missouri) 
can  not  be  firmly  fixed,  but  we  may  assume  with  reasonable  as- 
surance that  he  had  established  his  ranch  there  by  1840.  He  may 
have  continued  to  maintain  a  house  across  the  river.  If  we  should 
assign  an  earlier  date  for  the  opening  of  the  enterprise,  we  would 
not  do  violence  to  the  data.  In  addition  to  his  grant  at  Concordia, 
Stephenson  received  a  grant  from  the  Mexican  government  to  the 
Brazito  Tract,  a  baronial  area  some  23,000  acres  in  extent,  situated 
south  of  Las  Cruces. 

Stephenson's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  various  journals  and 
accounts  detailing  the  occupation  of  El  Paso  by  Doniphan  and  his 
Missourians  during  the  Mexican  War,  though,  unlike  Magoffin, 
he  had  not  left  for  the  United  States  in  1844  when  the  Mexican 
government  closed  its  borders  to  foreign  traders.  Stephenson  did, 
however,  send  his  son  Horace  to  Missouri  with  Magoffin  to  be 
placed  in  school.^^ 

Stephenson  s  Ramifying  Interests 

In  1848  Stephenson  opened  a  silver  mine  in  the  Organ  Mountains 
east  of  Las  Cruces,  a  primitive  pick-and-shovel  operation  in  which 
the  ore  was  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  miners'  backs,  and  with 
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an  adobe  furnace  operated  in  the  valley  near  Fort  Fillmore.  In 
time,  the  operation  was  called  the  Stephenson  and  Bennett  Mine/""- 

Thus  the  ramifications  of  Stephenson's  activities  continued,  with 
Concordia  the  center  of  an  increasing  settlement.  Henry  Skillman, 
Rufus  Doane,  and  Frederick  Augustus  Percy  (an  English  artist) 
lived  there;  the  first  two  had  been  associated  with  the  old  trade 
before  1846.^5  Eventually,  Percy  married  Stephenson's  second 
daughter,  Leonor. 

Though  the  passing  travelers  did  not  write  as  often  of  Stephen- 
son and  Concordia  as  they  did  of  Magoffin  or  Hart,  we  know  that 
Stephenson  occupied  a  prestigious  place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Juana  Ascarate  de  Stephenson  was  noted  for  her  grace 
and  charm.  The  tragic  manner  of  her  death  was  the  direct  result 
of  her  kindliness;  she  was  fatally  gored  by  a  pet  deer  which  she 
had  raised  from  a  frightened  and  starving  fawn.  Her  death  on 
February  6,  1856,  was  lamented  by  those  who  had  shared  the 
hospitality  of  Concordia.'^^ 

Evidently,  Stephenson  sought  to  remain  neutral  on  the  issue  of 
secession  but  he  did  invest  in  Confederate  bonds.  His  son  Horace, 
who  married  Simona  Button,  daughter  of  Lewis  Button,  an  old 
mountain  man  and  resident  of  San  Elizario,  moved  across  the  river 
to  San  Ignacio  at  the  time  of  Sibley's  retreat  to  San  Antonio.  Horace 
took  refuge  in  San  Antonio  but  returned  to  engage  in  business  at 
El  Paso  del  Norte;  he  was  granted  amnesty  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties.''^ This  association  with  the  Confederacy,  however  tenuous, 
led  to  the  sequestration  of  the  Concordia  and  Brazito  properties.^^ 
Even  so,  the  titles  remained  in  the  family,  apparently  through  their 
purchase  at  the  Marshal's  sale  by  Albert  French,  who  married 
Bernancia  Stephenson  in  1865  or  1866.  Stephenson  himself  was 
not  completely  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  his  property  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  for  he  was  able  to  draw  revenues  from  his  silver 
mine  at  Corralitos.  French  sold  each  of  the  surviving  heirs  an 
undivided  one-sixth  share  in  Concordia  for  the  token  payment  of 
one  dollar.  A  series  of  deeds,  all  dated  April  13,  1867,  make  clear 
the  disposition  of  the  house  and  lands  in  equitable  portions  to 
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Horace  Stephenson,  Margarita  Flores,  Leonor  Percy,  Bernancia 
French,  Adalaida  Zabriskie,  and  Albert  Stephenson/^ 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Stephenson  lived  at  La 
Mesa,  New  Mexico,  where  Horace  had  a  farm.  From  time  to  time 
he  traveled,  perhaps  in  search  of  health,  to  the  Hot  Springs  above 
Las  Cnices  and  to  Santa  Rosalia.  But  beyond  this  restless  coming 
and  going  recorded  by  his  son-in-law  Jose  Maria  Flores  in  his  libro, 
there  is  little  tangible  data  upon  which  we  can  rely.  Stephenson  died 
on  October  11,  1870,  at  La  Mesa  and  was  buried  at  Las  Cruces.^" 

Simeon  Hart  of  Molino 

Simeon  Hart  was  bom  in  Highland,  New  York,  March  28,  1816. 
His  parents  moved  to  St.  Louis  while  he  was  a  youth  and  he  grew 
up  there.  He  was  trained  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  first  came  to  the 
Southwest  in  1848  as  an  adjutant  in  the  Missouri  Cavalry  com- 
manded by  Colonel  John  Ralls,  and  participated  in  Sterling  Price's 
belated  invasion  of  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1848.  At  the  battle  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,  March  16,  1848,  he  fought  with  distinction 
and  received  the  commendation  of  his  superior  officers. ^^  From 
his  military  exploits,  he  derived  a  priceless  prize:  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jesusita  Siquieros,  native  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales 
and  daughter  of  Don  Leandro  Sequieros,  whom  he  married  in 
December,  1849.^^  She  was  seventeen  and  he  forty-one.^^  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  he  opened  his  mill  on  the  Rio  Grande 
in  December,  1849  (he  came  to  El  Paso  immediately  after  his 
marriage ) ,  though  he  did  not  complete  his  large  mill  until  1854. 
The  often-quoted  "Viator"  wrote  concerning  Hart  in  1854: 

The  most  northern  of  the  chain  of  settlements  is  .  .  .  Hart's  mills  .  .  . 
the  population  of  this  place  is  meager,  consisting  alone  of  the  family  of 
the  proprietor,  and  his  employees.  Mr.  Hart  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  amiable  and  polished  gentleman.  His  usefulness  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
try may  be  fancied,  when  I  write  that  upon  his  premises  are  converted 
into  flour  and  meal,  whatever  of  corn  and  wheat  is  consumed  in  El  Paso 
County. ^4 

The  extent  of  Hart's  operations  is  detailed  in  the  records  of  El 
Paso  County.  Thus  on  March  8,  1850,  he  sold  a  third  interest  in  his 
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property  at  the  dam  to  Major  Andrew  W.  Bowman,  United  States 
Army,  for  $2,333.33.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Hart  was 
to  operate  one  circular  sawmill,  one  gristmill  and  two  fanning 
mills.  Apparently  the  machinery  was  installed  to  supplement  the 
older  equipment.^5  Later  Hart  extended  his  operations  by  the  pur- 
chase from  Thomas  F.  Bowler  of  Santa  Fe  of  the  mail  line  running 
from  El  Paso  to  Santa  Fe.  The  deed  is  useful  in  determining  the 
livestock  and  vehicles  employed  in  the  enterprise.  For  the  sum  of 
$11,800,  Bowler  conveyed  to  Hart:  "80  mules  mostly  American 
mules,  branded  on  the  off  shoulder  B  and  on  the  near  or  left  hip 
USM.  Also  five  post  coaches  named  'Phelps,'  'Beal,'  'Garland,' 
'Otero,'  and  'Neosho,'  together  with  a  full  set  of  harness  to  each 
coach  now  employed  or  to  be  hereafter  employed  in  carrying  the 
said  United  States  Mail  from  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  to  the  said  town 
of  El  Paso.  Also  a  new  Concord  buggy  together  with  two  mules 
and  full  set  of  harness  for  the  same  mules  also  branded  B  on  the  left 
shoulder." ^^  In  addition.  Hart  acquired  from  Bowler  a  stage  stand 
in  Santa  Fe  known  as  "La  Fonda"  or  the  "American  Exchange." 
We  can  further  sense  the  nature  of  Hart's  operations  in  his  sale 
of  a  small  wagon  train  to  Juan  Ruiz  in  July,  1861;  but  how  long 
Hart  had  used  the  equipment  in  freighting  from  Albuquerque  to 
El  Paso  cannot  be  determined.  For  the  consideration  of  $5,000, 
Hart  sold  "55  mules  branded  [with]  half  circle  R,  6  large  wagons 
complete  with  good  harness  complete  for  48  mules  and  all  the 
appurtenances  comprising  the  train  now  employed  in  freighting  to 
Albuquerque  for  said  Hart."^^  That  Hart  prospered  in  business  is 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  property,  real  and  personal,  he  reported 
in  the  Census  of  i860  —  $350,000,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  that  ren- 
dered by  any  other  citizen  of  the  community. 

Harfs  Complicated  Personality 

Hart  was  a  generous  and  charming  host  to  the  travelers  along  the 

long  road  to  the  farther  country.  Bishop  George  Pierce  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  while  en  route  to  California 

with  his  wife  and  daughter,  spoke  of  the  graciousness  with  which 
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he  was  entertained  by  Simeon  and  Jesusita  Hart.  As  Pierce  was 
about  to  leave,  Hart  handed  him  five  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  to 
support  him  on  his  journey.^^  Earlier,  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  United 
States  Attorney  for  New  Mexico,  had  spoken  of  his  arrival  "at 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Judge  Hart,  who  made  us  feel  at  home 
the  moment  we  had  passed  this  threshold.  After  supper  we  re- 
tired to  the  library,  and  passed  some  time  in  most  agreeable  con- 
versation."^9 

Yet,  despite  his  charm,  Simeon  Hart,  a  small,  dark  man,  black- 
haired  and  bearded,  possessed  intense  convictions  and  displayed 
a  rancorous  disposition  toward  men  he  disliked.  More  than  once 
he  became  involved  in  street  brawls.  Such  an  affair  developed 
between  Hart  and  P.  T.  Herbert.  As  reported  by  a  citizen  of  El 
Paso,  "the  results  were  much  to  Hart's  discomfiture,  for  he  not 
only  received  a  sound  threshing  with  the  Colonel's  cowhide,  but 
was  severely  drubbed  about  the  head  and  shoulders  with  his  own 
cudgel."  9°  Later  this  encounter  and  the  continued  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  men  induced  Herbert  to  post  a  broadside  which 
severely  attacked  Hart's  actions  at  the  time  Baylor's  Texans  occu- 
pied El  Paso.9^ 

Hart  was  an  ardent  secessionist,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  he 
and  W.  W.  Mills  became  bitter  enemies.  Later  in  1865  when  Hart 
appealed  to  the  President  for  amnesty.  Mills  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  James  Speed,  protesting  the  restitution  of  citi- 
zenship to  a  man  who  had  been  vehement  in  his  support  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  his  letter  Mills  cited  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing Hart's  vote  against  the  Union  in  1861,  Herbert,  though  a  seces- 
sionist, accompanied  Mills  to  the  polling  place  in  Ben  Dowell's 
saloon.  Upon  seeing  Mills  enter.  Hart  exclaimed,  "Champagne 
for  a  vote  for  secession  and  the  noose  for  all  Unionists,"  and  called 
upon  Herbert  to  expel  Mills  by  force.  Herbert  replied,  "I  am  as 
strong  a  Southerner  as  any  man  alive  but  I  am  not  an  assassin." 
Apparently  Hart  made  a  move  toward  assaulting  Mills,  whereupon 
Herbert  took  Hart's  inevitable  cowhide  away  from  him  and  lashed 
him  with  his  own  whip.^^ 
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Hart  as  Confederate  Agent 

Named  by  the  Texas  government,  along  with  Magoffin,  to  receive 
the  smTender  of  the  Federal  properties  at  El  Paso,  Hart  seems  to 
have  felt  that  he  was  empowered  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  state 
in  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  Thus,  it  was  he  who  sent 
Albert  Kuhn,  acting  sheriff,  across  to  El  Paso  del  Norte  to  abduct 
Mills  and  incarcerate  him  in  Fort  Bliss.  Mills  soon  escaped  with 
the  connivance  of  his  jailer,  and  Hart  within  a  few  months  went 
to  San  Antonio  with  the  retreating  Confederates.  But  the  arrest 
and  jailing  of  Mills  was  to  engage  Hart's  utmost  endeavors  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Mills  sought  to  use  every  legal  device,  and  some 
methods  close  to  chicanery,  to  obtain  revenge  for  his  humiliation. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Reconstruction  regime  at  El  Paso,  Mills 
almost  succeeded  in  taking  over  Hart's  extensive  assets. 

Hart's  service  during  the  war  was  varied.  He  was,  for  instance,  a 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Confederacy.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur 
James  Lyon  Fremantle  of  Her  Majesty's  Coldstream  Guards,  while 
en  route  from  Brownsville  to  San  Antonio,  reported  that  he  met 
"a  wealthy  Texan  speculator  and  contractor  called  Major  or  Judge 
Hart.  I  find  that  our  Judge  is  also  an  M.P.,  and  that,  in  his  capac- 
ity as  a  member  of  the  Texan  legislature,  he  is  entitled  to  be  styled 
the  Honorable  —."93  At  the  end  of  the  war  Hart  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  apply  for  presidential  amnesty.  His  request  called  forth  a 
great  mass  of  correspondence  opposing  clemency.  Anson  and  W. 
W.  Mills  were  especially  prolix  in  their  opposition.  However,  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Johnson  pardoned  Hart  on  November  6,  1865.  The 
nature  of  the  charges  against  Hart  are  hinted  at  in  a  letter  written 
from  Galveston,  November  16,  1865:  "Information  has  been  re- 
ceived that  Judge  Samuel  [sic]  Hart  has  been  pardoned.  Judge 
Hart  has  been  one  of  the  best  abused  men  in  Texas  on  the  ground  of 
cotton  speculation  charged  against  him  from  time  to  time."  Indeed, 
the  writer  thought  that  at  one  time  the  evidence  seemed  over- 
whelmingly against  Hart  but  the  committee  of  investigation  con- 
sidered him  to  have  been  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
Willard  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Galveston  Weekly  News,  thought 
Hart's  pardon  an  evidence  of  innocence.^^ 
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Showdown  with  W.  W.  Mills 

Innocent  or  not,  although  pardoned  by  the  President,  Hart  was 
not  forgiven  or  forgotten  by  his  enemies  —  particularly  Anson  and 
W.  W.  Mills.  Acting  under  the  color  of  authority  granted  by  the 
District  Court  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  Abraham  Cutler, 
cat's-paw  of  Hart's  enemies,  proceeded  to  sequester  and  sell  at 
public  auction  his  land  and  mill.  Moreover,  W.  W.  Mills  sought 
and  obtained  a  judgement  against  Hart  for  $50,000  for  false  arrest 
and  imprisonment  during  July  and  August  of  1861.  Faced  by  the 
loss  of  his  holdings.  Hart  fought  with  every  legal  weapon  to  re- 
possess his  properties.  The  story  of  the  tortuous  judicial  processes 
need  not  be  related  here.  In  time  the  sequestration  sales  were 
nullified  by  superior  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  and  Mills'  was 
unable  to  collect  the  award  for  damages  growing  out  of  his  im- 
prisonment. Mills  thereafter  always  ascribed  his  failure  to  a  faulty 
brief  drawn  by  his  lawyer.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  certain  that  on 
May  5, 1873,  W.  W.  Mills  and  his  brother,  Edgar  A.  Mills,  released 
to  Hart,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $10  paid  them  through  their  attorney, 
Charles  A.  Howard,  all  their  rights  in  the  three  tracts  of  land  they 
had  claimed.95 

In  his  efforts  to  destroy  Hart,  Mills  was  hoisted  by  his  omtq 
petard.  The  anti-Mills  Republicans  (Dwight  C.  Marsh,  S.  B.  New- 
comb,  J.  P.  Hague,  and  Albert  Fountain)  by  the  end  of  1872  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats  of  El  Paso  County. 
While  it  is  true  that  Mills  had  aided  some  of  the  ex-Confederates 
to  retain  their  property,  yet  his  opportunistic  seizure  of  Hart's 
and  Magoffin's  holdings  drove  these  other  men  into  a  coalition 
with  the  so-called  Radical  Republicans.  One  of  the  best  evidences 
of  this  alliance  was  the  establishment  of  El  Paso's  first  newspaper, 
the  Sentinel,  published  by  Hart  and  D.  C.  Marsh.  Since  no  copy 
of  this  newspaper  is  known  to  have  been  preserved,  we  must  de- 
pend upon  the  scanty  notices  in  down-state  periodicals  to  deter- 
mine the  dates  of  its  publication.  The  first  reference  to  it  appeared 
in  the  San  Antonio  Herald  on  January  7,  1873.  The  editor  said  that 
he  had  received  the  first  volume  of  the  Sentinel  ( surely  he  meant 
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the  first  issue ) .  The  newspaper  is  quoted  in  the  Galveston  Weekly 
News  of  June  30.  Finally,  the  El  Paso  Police  Court  directed  that 
$20  be  paid  to  the  Sentinel  for  the  publication  of  registration 
notices,  November  17.9^ 

In  the  end,  Simeon  Hart,  worn  out  by  the  tension  and  labor  of 
his  long  fight,  died  at  his  home  on  January  21,  1874.^7  Though  his 
estate  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  attrition  of  litigation,  he  never- 
theless left  his  heirs  a  substantial  inheritance.  His  body  was  interred 
on  his  grounds  at  Molino.  There  in  1911  his  son  Juan  erected  a 
columned  tomb,  but  it  in  time  was  destroyed  in  the  name  of  pro- 
gress when  construction  of  the  overpass  on  the  highway  west  of 
El  Paso  caused  the  arched  stone  canopy  to  be  demolished.  Those 
who  saw  the  bodies  exhumed  declared  that  they  were  Simeon  Hart 
and  Jesusita.  Restless  in  life  they  were  not  undisturbed  in  death. 

Significance  of  the  Six 

In  this  study  we  have  briefly  reviewed  the  activities  and  contri- 
butions of  six  men  who  came  to  El  Paso :  Three  went  their  separate 
ways,  leaving  but  a  fragile  memory  of  their  sojourn  in  the  adobe 
town.  Three  remained  to  build  the  community  beside  the  erratic 
Rio  Grande.  Each  of  those  who  settled  down  in  El  Paso  was  a  man 
of  affairs,  a  man  of  more  than  passing  fame.  Only  one  of  these. 
Hart,  lies  buried  in  the  community  he  helped  to  found.  Magoffin 
rests  in  San  Antonio,  Hugh  Stephenson  in  Las  Cruces.  The  graves 
of  White,  Coons,  and  French  must  be  sought  far  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Pass.  The  stories  of  the  six  who  came  this  way  are  limited 
in  scope  and  time,  but  they  reveal  the  unsettled  conditions  along 
the  Upper  Rio  Grande  during  the  American  pioneer  period,  the 
challenge  of  those  conditions  to  the  Americans  who  settled  in  the 
Valley,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  overcame  the  handicaps 
of  their  day  and  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  El  Paso. 
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Bibliographical    Note 

Collecting  materials  upon  which  to  predicate  a  reasonably  authentic 
history  of  El  Paso  during  the  three  decades  immediately  after  the  Mex- 
ican War  may  serve  as  an  exercise  in  historiography.  Certain  regrettable 
losses  of  data  complicate  the  problem;  for  example,  the  archives  of  El 
Paso  County  for  the  seventeen  years  1848  to  1865  are  lost,  except  for 
the  deed  records.  Thus,  documents  which  would  throw  much  light  on 
the  social  and  political  developments  at  the  Pass  of  the  North  are  not 
available.  With  the  exception  of  the  El  Paso  Sentinel  of  1871-73,  of 
which  no  copy  has  come  to  light,  no  newspaper  was  published  here 
before  1878;  nor  is  there  extant,  or  at  least  available  to  the  student,  a 
single  collection  of  private  papers  —  a  situation  that  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable in  view  of  the  number  of  literate  men  who  lived  here  through- 
out the  period  —  men  of  affairs  who  must  have  kept  records  of  their 
businesses,  men  of  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  Magoffin,  Hart,  Crosby, 
and  Stephenson. 

Even  though  El  Paso  was  a  small  place,  it  possessed  certain  institu- 
tions that  reached  beyond  the  environs  of  the  adobe  village.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  the  army  post  or  fort,  whose  commandant,  surgeon, 
and  company  clerks  supplied  numerous  reports  to  the  War  Department 
and  other  departmental  offices.  This  body  of  material  is  fragmentary 
for  the  earlier  years.  As  the  Adjutant  General's  office  says,  there  is  no 
single  complete  file  of  papers  available,  but,  by  overlapping,  there  are 
enough  papers  to  present  a  fairly  full  account  of  army  life  at  the  Pass. 
In  performing  their  duties,  army  oflBcers  were  obliged  to  record  much 
information  of  a  civilian  nature  that  correlated  with  military  affairs. 

Most  of  the  data  having  to  do  with  early  El  Paso  are  located  far  from 
our  area.  First,  consider  newspaper  materials.  Most  fruitful  of  these  are 
found  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  the  Santa 
Fe  Gazette  and  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  the  Democratic  Telegraph  and 
Texas  Register  ( Houston ) ,  the  Galveston  Weekly  News,  the  San  Antonio 
Herald,  the  San  Antonio  Ledger,  the  Western  Texan  ( San  Antonio ),  the 
Texas  Gazette  (Austin),  and  the  Los  Angeles  Star.  For  sixty-four  or 
sixty-five  weeks  beginning  October  1,  i860.  The  Mesilla  Times  was 
published  at  "Old"  Mesilla.  Only  twenty-two  issues  of  this  paper  have 
been  recovered  from  such  diverse  depositories  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Huntington  Library,  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  the  Texas  State 
Library.  I  found  one  hithertofore  unknown  issue  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  L. 
J.  McDonald,  a  granddaughter  of  Bredett  Murray,  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
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Comparatively  unexploited  are  the  diaries  and  journals  of  the  gold- 
seekers  who  came  through  El  Paso  in  1849-50.  Of  these,  Eastland's 
journal  ("To  California  Through  Texas  and  Mexico,"  The  Diaries  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  B.  Eastland  and  Joseph  Eastland,  His  Son,  Foreword 
by  Douglas  S.  Watson  and  Notes  by  Dorothy  H.  Higgins,  California 
Historical  Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  99-135  and  229-250),  the 
diary  of  B.  B.  Harris  (Benjamin  B.  Harris,  The  Gila  Trail,  Edited  and 
Annotated  by  Richard  H.  Dillon,  Norman,  i960),  and  the  journal  of 
Robert  Eccleston  (Robert  E.  Eccleston,  Overland  to  California  on 
the  Southwestern  Trail,  Edited  by  George  P.  Hammond  and  Edward 
Howes,  Berkeley,  1950 )  have  been  edited  and  published  commendably. 
The  D.  D.  Demarest  Diary  is  in  typescript  at  the  Bancroft  Library;  the 
diary  of  Jacob  Strenzel  is  still  in  manuscript  at  the  same  library.  The 
Clarksville  Northern  Standard  contains  a  dozen  letters  written  from  El 
Paso  and  environs  by  emigrants  who  had  got  thus  far  on  their  way  to 
California. 

In  default  of  sources  in  El  Paso,  the  student  must  search  through 
archives  elsewhere.  Recent  search  had  disclosed  many  items  about  El 
Paso  in  the  Governors'  Papers  in  the  Texas  State  Library;  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  were  written  from  El  Paso  to  governors  between 
1848  and  1881.  The  governors'  replies  are  found  either  in  their  letter 
presses  or  in  the  Executive  Record  Books.  The  original  tax  rolls  for 
El  Paso  County  for  1852-1860  and  1866-1872  are  in  the  State  Archives. 
A  useful  file  in  the  Archives  of  The  University  of  Texas  contains  the 
papers  of  J.  P.  Newcomb,  brother  of  S.  B.  Newcomb,  El  Paso  judge. 
This  collection  also  includes  many  letters  from  A.  J.  Fountain,  D.  C. 
Marsh,  John  R.  Tays,  and  J.  P.  Hague. 

Regarding  printed  sources.  The  Senate  and  House  Executive  Docu- 
ments contains  a  wealth  of  material,  especially  reports  from  the  War 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Land  Office.  For  the  Civil  War  era  at  El  Paso,  the  researcher  has 
available  the  voluminous  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion.  Two  volumes 
of  the  Texas  Indian  Papers,  Vols.  Ill  ( 1846-1859)  and  IV  ( 1860-1918), 
help  to  put  Indian  relations  in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  manuscript  materials  in  the  National  Archives  have  scarcely  been 
opened.  Dr.  John  L.  Waller  has  transcribed  the  Amnesty  Papers  which 
deal  with  presidential  pardons  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Court  of  Claims 
Reports  have  not  yet  been  studied.  Since  the  Southwestern  pioneers 
were  notoriously  litigious,  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  material  col- 
lected there;  for  example,  the  testimony  in  the  Giddings  case  runs  into 
hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  dealing  with  stage-coach  operations  and 
losses  in  the  1850's. 
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A  number  of  books  have  appeared  that  furnish  the  student  with  in- 
formation of  varying  kinds.  I  consider  Roscoe  Conkhng  and  Margaret  B. 
Conkhng,  The  Butterfield  Overland  Mail,  i8s8-i86g  (Glendale,  1946) 
to  be  valuable  within  its  limitations.  Carlyle  G.  Raht,  The  Romance  of 
Davis  Mountains  and  Big  Bend  Country  ( El  Paso,  1919,  Edition  Texana, 
Odessa,  1963)  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  Trans-Pecos,  W.  W.  Mills, 
Forty  Years  at  El  Paso,  1858-1898  (Edited  by  Rex  W.  Strickland,  El 
Paso,  1962 )  is  a  cantankerous  and  prejudiced  diatribe  but  has  informa- 
tion not  readily  available  elsewhere.  I  have  also  found  these  books  to  be 
helpful:  Ralph  Bieber  (ed.).  Exploring  Southtvestern  Trails  (Glendale, 
1938);  Ralph  Bieber  (ed. ),  Southern  Trails  to  California  (Glendale, 
1938);  and  Max  Moorhead,  New  Mexico's  Royal  Road  (Norman,  1958). 

John  R.  Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  and  Incidents  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Connected  with 
the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  During  the 
Years  1850,  '51,  '52,  '5;^  (2  vols..  New  York,  1854)  and  Julius  Frobel,  Aus 
Amerika,  Erfahrungen,  reisen  und  studien  (Leipzig,  1857-58)  are  per- 
ceptive accounts  written  by  travelers  who  came  to  the  Pass  of  the  North 
in  1852.  William  Miles,  Journal  of  the  Sufferings  and  Hardships  of  Cap- 
tain Parker  H.  French's  Overland  Expedition  to  California  ( Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  1851 )  and  Michael  Baldridge,  A  Reminiscence  of  the  Parker 
H.  French  Expedition  through  Texas  ip-  Mexico  to  California  in  the 
Spring  of  1850  (Introduction  by  John  B.  Goodman  III,  Los  Angeles, 
1959)  are  little  volumes,  quite  rare  now,  on  the  zany  and  altogether 
melodramatic  Parker  H.  French  expedition  of  1851. 

What  of  the  Archives  de  Ciudad  Juarez  recently  microfilmed  by 
Texas  Western  College?  Among  other  things,  this  collection  has  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  myths  of  El  Paso  history;  namely,  that  Doniphan's 
volunteers  tore  up  and  burned  the  archives  of  El  Paso  del  Norte  in  1847. 
The  papers  available  in  the  Archivos  are  staggering  in  their  scope.  I 
predict  that  it  will  require  fifteen  years  of  patient  labor  by  a  skilled 
linguist,  a  person  of  creative  understanding  and  historical  intuition,  to 
make  them  available  to  the  historian  for  full  study. 
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